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THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM. 


JULY, 1873. 





Art. I.—Eeelesiology. 


VERITIES constitute the basis of every science. Its funda- 
mental principles flow from its facts as necessarily as the 
stream from its fountain. Principles demand concise, dis- 
tinct, and forcible enunciation; hence arise mathematical 
formulas, scientific definitions, and legal and theological tech- 
nicalities. These, in turn, demand explanation and descrip- 
tion. A misapprehension of facts inevitably leads to incor- 
rect conclusions. A correct apprehension of facts, united 
with a misconception of their nature and design, also begets 
error. Facts and principles rightly apprehended may Be ren- 
dered obscure, and their force weakened, if not totally de- 
stroyed, by a want of perspicuity and definiteness in their 
enunciation. Theology, the fostering mother of all science, 
is not an exception to these self-evident truths. Its founda- 
tions, deep and broad, are laid in the most startling verities. 
The facts of theology proper, or those pertaining to the being 
and attributes of the Godhead—those of anthropology, or the 
origin of man, his nature as it was and is—those of soteriology, 
or the wonderful constitution of the person, and the gracious 
work of Jesus—those of eschatology, 6r those which pertain 
to the soul after death, the second coming of the Son of man, 
the resurrection of the body, the final judgment, the doom of 
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the lost, and the blessedness of the pure—and those of eccle- 
siology (this word is employed in its strictly derivative mean- 
ing), or the organization of the Church, its nature, and 
design, and polity—constitute its foundation-stones. 

Its facts must be clearly stated; its doctrines, founded 
upon its facts, sharply defined—made simple by explanation, 
and plain by description. To this end the mind and heart of 
the Church have been employed. The want of precision in 
the use of terms, the neglect of perspicuous and comprehen- 
sive definitions, and ignorance of sacred terminology, have 
afflicted the world with evils innumerable. To this source 
may be traced nearly all the errors which have rent the visi- 
ble Church, and produced its multiplied divisions; hence 
have arisen by far the greater portion of the acrimonious 
controversies that have agitated and muddied the waters of 
the theological sea. And of all the facts and subjects of 
sacred science, none have been more prolific of controversy, 
schism, and heresy, than those embraced in ecclesiology. 

What is the institution denominated the Church? Whence 
its origin? What is its nature and design? Has there been 
a divine form given for its government? and if so, what is 
that pattern? What are its prerogatives? What the extent 
of its powers? What are its ordinances? by whom rightly 
administered, and how? These and kindred questions have 
long distracted the visible body of Christ, because facts were 
not apprehended, and their nature and design were misunder- 
stood. Here Rome abandons the Bible, and separates from 
Protestantism; and upon this rock Protestantism itself 
divides into Prelacy, Presbyterianism, and Independency. 
A topic of great import, then, demands our investigation. 

The Church is of divine origin, and is therefore an institu- 
tion peculiar to the Scriptures. From these only can we learn 
the nature and design of the Church. The Bible is its divine 
warrant and constitution, in which we must find the leading 
principles and general outlines of its polity. Herein its pre- 
rogatives, officers, and ordinances must be authoritatively 

expressed and defined; and all powers not expressly therein 
delegated, or incidental and necessary, to the due exercise of 
those granted are reserved, and belong to the Sovereign Head 
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of the Church. The authority of the Scriptures is supreme, 
and the word of God is the only infallible rule of “faith and 
practice.” The traditions of men and the usurped power of 
ecclesiastical organizations are to be contemned and disre- 


garded. 

What is the scriptural idea of a Church? 

There is no single, simple, and concise definition in the 
Scriptures from which we may learn the nature of the 
Church; but the answer to our inquiry must be gathered 
from the various passages and their contexts in which the 
term Church is employed. In the Hebrew Scriptures the 
words quohal, yedah, and miquera are used, of which the 
learned say ecclesia in the New Testament Greek is the corre- 
spondent term. These words in both languages are derived 
from words signifying to convoke, to call together, to assem- 
ble; hence the primary meaning is an assembly, whether 
organized or mobocratic, whether for civil or religious pur- 
poses. In the nineteenth chapter of The Acts of the Apostles 
we have the term applied both to a lawful assembly and to a 
riotous mob. 

Demetrius, a large manufacturer of silver images of the 
temple of Diana and of the goddess herself, upon whom 
many hundreds depended for employment, seeing his trade 
diminish, called his workmen and fellow-craftsmen together. 
By an artful appeal to their cupidity and religious fanaticism 
he inflamed their passions, and “the whole city was filled 
with confusion, and, having caught Gaius and Aristarchus, 
men of Macedonia, Paul’s companions in travel, they rushed 
with one accord into the theater. Some therefore cried one 
thing and some another, for the assembly (ecclesia) was con- 
fused, and the most part knew not wherefore they were come 
together.” 

Here we have every characteristic of a disorderly mob, 
yet the term employed is ecclesia. In a subsequent part 
of the proceedings the term is applied to an organized and 
lawful assembly. ‘ Wherefore,” says the town-clerk, “if 
Demetrius and the craftsmen which are with him have a mat- 
ter against any man, the law is open, and there are deputies: 
let them implead one another. But if ye inquire concerning 
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other matters, it shall be determined in a lawful assembly ”’ 
(ecclesia). 

The term is, however, generally used in the sacred writ- 
ings in a more restricted sense, and denotes a body which is 
specially related to, and connected with, Christ. This body, 
or society, is denominated the Church, of which there are 
five different, but closely allied, meanings in the Scriptures. 
Beginning with the special and more restricted, we name: 

I. The Church representative, or as governed and repre- 
sented by its officers. 

II. The Church local, or a body of professed believers, 
with their children, in a.particular place. 

Ill. The Church confederative, or a number of local 
Churches associated for common purposes under one form of 


government. 

IV. The Church catholic and visible, which embraces all 
the preceding throughout the world, and of which our Con- 
fession of Faith says: “The visible Church, which is also 
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catholic or universal under the gospel (not confined to one 
nation as before under the law), consists of all those through- 
out the world that profess the true religion, together with 
their children, and is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the house and family of God.” 

V. The Church invisible, or the whole body of the elect, 
whether in heaven or on earth, who have been, or shall be, 
savingly united to Christ. 

Our Confession of Faith says: 

“The Catholic or Universal Church, which is invisible, con- 
sists of the whole number of the elect that have been, are, or 
shall be, gathered into one under Christ, the head thereof, 
and is the spouse, the body, the fullness of him that filleth all 
in all.” 

All these significations are closely connected, and the four 
first named arise from, and are dependent upon, the last, 
which can exist independent of all the rest. 

1. The Church Representative. A grave question had 
arisen, and threatened to disturb the peace of the Church at 
Antioch: certain men were chosen to go up to Jerusalem and 
refer the matter to the apostles and elders. When they had 
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arrived, it is said, “‘ The apostles and elders came together to 
consider of this matter.” ‘And the day following, Paul 
went in with us unto James, and all the elders were present.” 
The elders of the congregations in Jerusalem, with James as 
their presiding officer, are in solemn session, by special ap- 
pointment, to consider the question sent up by the Church at 
Antioch, and give a deliverance thereon for the future guid- 
ance of the Churches, which they did. This was manifestly 
a representative body —the first ecclesiastical Synod men- 
tioned in the annals of the Church. 

Acts xx. 17: “And from Miletus he (Paul) sent to Ephesus 
and called the elders of the Church.” And, after recounting 
his past labors among them, says: “Take heed therefore 
unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of God.” 

John’s address to the seven Churches of Asia is clearly of 
this character, whether the term angel refers to a prelatic 
bishop, or simple pastor. The angel of each Church is 
addressed as the representative of the congregation: ‘ Unto 
the angel of the Church of Ephesus write;” “Unto the 
angel of the Church in Smyrna write ;” the same form being 
observed in the seven Epistles. 

In Matt. xviii. 15-17, we have a strong case of the repre- 
sentative character of the officers of the Church. I am aware 
that this passage is relied upon by Independency. Lange, 
also, refers it to a local congregation. But when we consider 
that the Christian Church was then in error only in the 
bosom of the Jewish dispensation, that no separate Christian 
congregations had been established, and that it was to the 
Church as it had existed prior to the day of Pentecost that 
additions were made, the inference is conclusive that the 
Saviour referred to the ruling officers when he said: ‘Tell it 
unto the Church, and if he neglect to hear the Church, let 
him be unto thee an heathen man and a publican.” The 
government of the synagogue, whose officers excluded from 
its pale the contumacious, is evidently before the Saviour’s 
mind, and is the model recommended for their guidance. 

2. The Church Local. The name ecclesia (Church) is applied 

© persons. united for the worship of God and his Christ, 
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whether many or few, even before any regular organization 
by the appointment and ordination of officers. 

Acts xiv. 23: “And when they had ordained them elders in 
every Church, and had prayed with fasting, they commended 
them to the Lord, on whom they believed.” 

Persons associated together by profession, and for the wor- 
ship of Christ in private houses, have the name ecclesia 
(Church) applied to them. Rom. xvi. 3-5: “Greet Priscilla 
and Aguila, my helpers in Christ Jesus; likewise greet the 
Church that is in their house.” 1 Cor. xvi. 19: “Aquila and 
Priscilla salute you much in the Lord, with the Church that 
is in their house.’’ Col. iv. 15: “Salute Nymphas, and the 
Church which is in his house.”” Philemon 3: “ Tothe Church 
in thy house, grace and peace from God our Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In the above, we not only have household membership, but 
household Churches, composed of the family, and of others 
associated with them for Christian worship. 

3. The Church Confederative. The name is applied to a 
number of Churches in a given district, associated together 
under one forth of government. 

In the city of Jerusalem the number of members increased 
so rapidly, and the multitude became so great, that it was 
impossible for all to assemble under one roof and constitute 
the same congregation; besides, they were doubtless dis- 
persed through the whole city, and convenience, if not abso- 
lute necessity, demanded different places for their daily wor- 
ship. The same is true of Ephesus and of other cities. Yet 
we read only of the Church of these cities, and not congrega- 
tions. In the case of the Church in Jerusalem we have ample 
data by which this fact may be demonstrated. 

On the day of Pentecost “ three thousand souls were added 
to the Church.” Shortly after this it is recorded: “And the 
Lord added daily to the Church such as should be saved.”” In 
Acts iv. we find another numerical statement: ‘“ Howbeit 
many of them which heard the word believed; and the num- 
ber of men [exclusive of women] was about five thousand.” 
In chap. v. it is farther stated: ‘“‘And believers were the more 
added to the Lord, multitudes both of men and women.” 
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Twenty or twenty-five years later they said to Paul when in 
Jerusalem, “Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of 
Jews there are that believe.” The original is posai muriades— 
literally, how many tens of thousands—that is, a vast multitude. 

For these “‘ many tens of thousands’”’ many Churches were 
needed. But these being united under one form of govern- 
ment, it is still called ecclesia, the Church, and not Churches. 

4. The Church Catholic and Visible denotes all who profess 
the true religion throughout the world, with their children. 

(1) It includes all the local and confederative bodies. 

In accord with this idea of the visible Church, Paul says, 
1 Cor. xii. 12, 13: “For as the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of that one body, being many, 
are one body; so also is Christ. For by one Spirit are we all 
baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, 
whether we be bond or free; and have been made all to drink 
into one Spirit.”’ 

Again, in his salutation to the Church at Corinth, he says: 
“Unto the Church of God which is at Corinth, to them that 
are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, with all that 
in every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
both theirs and ours.” 

In these, and other passages which might be adduced, the 
visibility and catholicity of the Church are clearly set forth. 

(2) In this visible and catholic organization, ample provis- 
ions are made for its government, and the edification of its 
members. 1 Cor. xii. 28: ‘And God has set some in the 
Church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, 
after that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, governments, 
diversities of tongues.” 

Again in Eph. iv. 11,12: “And he gave some, apostles ; 
and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors 
and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying [building up] of the body of 
Christ.” 

It is not pertinent to the present point to inquire what these 
respective officers were, nor which were temporary, and which 
permanent, in the organism of the Church; we simply note 
the fact that Christ established, appointed, or ordained, differ- 
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ent classes and orders of laborers in the Church for specific 
purposes—viz.: For the perfecting of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, and for the edifying, or upbuilding, of his 
visible body, the Church. 

Another mark of this visible and catholic organization is 
the mixed character of its members. “The kingdom of 
heaven [the Church visible] is like unto a net that was 
cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind; which when it 
was full they drew to shore, and sat down, and gathered the’ 
good into vessels, but cast the bad away. So shall it be at 
the end of the world.” 

Again: “The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man 

which sowed good seed in his field; but while men slept, his 
enemy sowed tares among the wheat, and went his way. 
Sir, didst thou not sow good seed in thy field? from whence 
then hath it tares?... An enemy hath done this... . 
Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up? Nay, 
lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the wheat 
with them. Let both grow together until the harvest, and in 
the time of harvest I will say to the reapers, Gather ye together 
first the tares and bind them in bundles to burn them; but 
gather the wheat into my barn. . .. The harvest is the end 
of the world; and the reapers are the angels. As, therefore, 
the tares are gathered and burned, so shall it be in the end of 
the world.”’ 

Again: “The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain 
king, which made a marriage for his son. . . . Go ye, there- 
fore, into the highways, and as many as ye shall find, bid to 
the marriage. So those servants went out into the highways, 
and gathered together all as many as they found, both bad and 
good. And when the king came in to see the guests, he saw 
there a man which had not on a wedding-garment. . . . Then 
said the king . . . Bind him hand and foot, and take him 
away, and cast him into outer darkness.” ‘‘ For many are 
called, but few chosen.” 

Let these passages suffice upon this point. 

We have, then, in detail in the Scriptures, a visible and 
catholic organization—with different orders of officers—and 
a membership comprising both good and bad. 
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Independents repudiate the idea of a visible Church sustain- 
ing a real, though external, relation to Christ, and composed 
of his professing people. They also reject the idea of the 
Church confederative, and the Church representative. Con- 
cede to them that there is no visible catholic Church, with its 
external privileges, and you grant all that is necessary to de- 
termine the character and qualifications of Church-members, 
and establish their principle of a pure communion, and exclude 
children from the Church. 

5. The Church Catholic and Invisible embraces all who 
have been, and all who shall be, united to Christ—* the 
whole number of the elect,’’ whether in heaven, or on earth. 
This is the culmination of the idea of the Church—this the 
holy city, New Jerusalem, coming down from God out of 
heaven, ‘* prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.” 

The language of our Confession of Faith has already been 
quoted to sustain this definition of the Church. But the word 
of God is the only infallible guide. What saith the mouth 
of the Lord? The first chapter of Ephesians is replete with 
this spiritual body. The apostle therein declares it to be 
God's eternal conception and purpose to unite into one spirit- 
ual body all who have been, or shall be, born from above ; 
his fixed design that “in the dispensation of time, he might 
gather toge ther in one all things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven and which are on earth, even in him. And he hath 
put all things under his feet, and gave him to be the head 
over all things to the Church, which is his body, the fullness 
of him that’filleth all in all.”” “He is the head of the body, 
the Church.” 

The above is referable only to the spiritual body of Christ 
—the invisible Church—which was inaugurated when the gray 
fathers of the race exercised faith in the promised “seed of 
the woman,” and which it is the object of redemption and 
of providence to perfect and complete. It is to terminate in 
the inheritance incorruptible which began in faith. The 
Almighty Father hath ordained and declared that his Son, the 
Head, shall not be without a body, but have one that shall be 
glorious like unto his personal resurrection body. 

Eph. v. 25-31: “ Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ 
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also loved the Church [his spouse] and gave himself for it, 
that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water, by the word, that he might present it to himself a 
glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing; but that it should be holy and without blemish.” 

Here we have the annunciation of the spiritual nuptials of 
the unseen Christ and his invisible bride. Verse 29 declares 
it to be no fanciful union, but a real relation: “ For no man 
ever yet hated his own flesh; but nourisheth and cherisheth 
it, even as the Lord the Church.” The spiritual basis of this 
union and its correspondent relations are found in the fact 
that we are in him and of him: “ For we are members of- his 
body, of his flesh, and of his bones.” As Eve was formed 
from the man, and united to him, so each believer, and the 
grand aggregate of all believers—the Church unseen—is 
derived from “the second Adam—the Lord from heaven ’’— 
and is indissolubly united to him in an eternal marriage. 
“And they two shall be one flesh.’”” To guard against all 
error in the application of what he has said, the apostle adds: 
“This is a great mystery; but I speak concerning Christ and 
his Church.”’ 

In harmony with apostolic thought, the author of Canticles 
presents the Church as the chaste bride of Christ: “ Thou art 
fair, my love; there is no spot in thee.’”’ On Patmos, St. John 
catches the inspired refrain, and breaks forth in sublime tones: 
“T, John, saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, coming down 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband.” ‘“ And there came unto me one of the seven angels, 
and talked with me, saying, Come hither, and I will show 
thee the bride, the Lamb’s wife. And he carried me away in 
the spirit toa great and high mountain, and showed me that 
great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from 
God. Its walls were of precious stones, its twelve gates of 
twelve pearls, its streets of pure gold; the city was pure gold, 
like unto clear glass. A pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal,” burst from the throne of the Lamb and flowed 
through the city, and on its banks flourished the tree of life, 
laden with fruits and green with leaves, “ which were for the 
healing of the nations.” “And I saw no temple therein, for 
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the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. 
And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it; for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof; and the nations of them which are saved 
shall walk in the light of it; and the gates of it shall not be 
shut at all by day, for there shall be no night there. And 
they shall bring the glory and honor of the nations into it. 
And there shall in no wise enter into it any thing that de- 
fileth, neither worketh abomination, nor maketh a lie; but 
they which are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” “And 
there shall be no curse there.” ‘And his servants shall serve 
him.” ; 

Such language can be applied only to the spiritual, unseen, 
and catholic Church—the glorious bride—in her virgin chas- 
tity. Her abiding city, the provisions for her festal hours, 
her magnificent temple for worship, and freedom from contact 
with all impurity, are certainly inapplicable to any visible 
organization. 

Is it said this is the Church ‘triumphant? I reply, whether 
it be the Church militant or triumphant, it is the Church 
invisible, seen only “in the spirit.” It is the Church catholic, 
for “the nations of them that are saved shall walk in the 
light of it.” It is the virgin bride of the Lamb—his chaste 
spouse. ‘Come hither and I will show thee the bride; the 
Lamb’s wife.”” It is one and the same Church, composed of 
those “‘ who have been, are, or shall be saved,’’ and into the 
communion of which no formalist, hypocrite, or whoremonger 
shall enter; but only those “whose names are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life ’’—written there whenever they “ believed 
on the name of the only begotten Son of God.” 

Paul, in his charge to the Hebrews to follow peace with all 
men, advance in holiness of life, and guard against conten- 
tions, enforces his exhortation by the obligations arising from 
their relation to this invisible and universal Church: “ But 
ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company 
of angels, to the general assembly and Church of the first-born, 
which are written in heaven, and to God, the Judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect.” 
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These Hebrew Christians, by virtue of their faith, enjoyed 
communion with God, and while yet upon earth sustained the 
same relations to him as the departed worthies; they were en- 
rolled citizens of Mount Zion, the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
members of the general assembly and Church of the first begot- 
ten of God, whose names are written in Heaven’s session-book. 
They are children free-born of Jerusalem which is above, 
which is the mother of all the redeemed and truly free chil- 
dren of the eternal Father. Wherefore says the same apostle 
to the Ephesians: ‘‘ Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God, and are built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone, in whom all the building, fitly framed together, 
groweth unto a holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye are also 
builded together for a habitation of God through the Spirit.” 
Again: “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?’’ Peter says: “ Ye 
also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable unto 
God, by Jesus Christ.”’ 

Could the idea of the invisible and universal Church be 
more fully and plainly developed than the apostles, who wrote 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, have done? This 
Church, into which believers are inwrought, is “‘a holy temple 
in the Lord,” “an habitation of God,” “the temple of God,” 
“a spiritual house,” built of living stones. Believers are a 
“holy priesthood, offering spiritual sacrifices.” 

This invisible and catholic Church is indefectible and in- 
destructible. Of it alone the Saviour said, “‘ The gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” All history demonstrates the 
fact, that particular and local Churches may and have become 
extinct. Witness the seven Churches of Asia, all blotted out 
save Smyrna. 

The candlestick of the Church of Ephesus has long since 
been removed, and every indication that there was once a 
Church there obliterated. The proud temple of Diana fell 
before the cross; magnificent Christain temples arose in its 
stead. The cross was superseded by the crescent, and in a few 
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scores of years Ephesus had neither a temple of Diana, cross, 
nor crescent. Says Gibbon: “In the loss of Ephesus, the 
Christians deplored the fall of the first angel, and the extinc- 
tion of the first candlestick; the desolation is complete; the 
temple of Diana, or the Church of Mercy, will equally elude 
the search of the curious traveler.”’ 

In Pergamos are found only the remains of early Christian 
Churches. 

In Thyatira there is not a remnant of the Church left, and 
even its site is unknown. 

No Christians reside in Sardis. 

Philadelphia has five small and dilapidated Churches. 

Of the Church of Laodicea, Emerson writes: ‘“‘The name 
of Christianity is forgotten, and the only sounds that disturb 
the silence of its desertion are the tones of the muezzin, whose 
voice from the distant village proclaims the ascendency of 
Mohammed.” But we need not go back to Asia for illustra- 
tions of the truth that local Churches, particular congrega- 
tions, are often blotted out. The personal observation of the 
reader will, perhaps, supply many examples. Against these 
the “gates of hell have prevailed.” Hence our Confession 
saith: “The purest Churches under heaven are subject both 
to mixture and error; and some have so degenerated as to 
become no Churches of Christ, but synagogues of Satan.”’ 

Not only may local or particular Churches decay and die, 
but it is also conceivable that, from the operation of like causes, 
the whole visible Church might become disorganized, and all 
external organization be temporarily blotted out, as was the 
case in the days of the Prophet Elijah. Sitting in his lonely 
cave, the despondent refugee tells his sad story: “I have been 
very jealous for the Lord of hosts, because the children of 
‘Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, 
and slain thy prophets with the sword; and I, even I only, 
am left; and they seek my life to take it away.”” What a 
complete wiping out of all external organization !—no Church 
visible to man, covenant discarded, altars overthrown, “digged 
down,” no officiating priest, no ascending clouds of incense, 
no worshiping assembly; Jezebel exults, idolatry triumphs, 
but one prophet of the true God is left, and he is hidden from 
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the destroying enemy. Nor is this state of things peculiar to 
prophetic times. The pure Church has often been driven to 
the wilderness. John saw “a great wonder in heaven: a wo- 
man clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and 
upon her head a crown of twelve stars. And there appeared 
another wonder in heaven: and behold, a great red dragon, 
having seven heads and ten horns, and seven crowns upon his 
heads’’—the Church and Antichrist. Before the serpent 
‘‘the woman fled into the wilderness, where she hath a place 
prepared of God, that they should feed her there a thousand 
two hundred and threescore days. And to the woman were 
given two wings of a great eagle, that she might fly into the 
wilderness, into her place, where she is nourished for a time, 
and times, and half a time, from the face of the serpent.’””’ How 
frequently was the Church hidden away during the undisputed 
reign of Antichrist! Hence saith the Confession : ‘‘ This cath- 
olic Church hath been sometimes more, sometimes less, visi- 
ble.” Yet “the gates of hell shall not prevail against” his 
Church, the true Israel. Its perpetuity is guaranteed. It can 
exist undiminished and undiminishable, and independent of 
all external organization. It is founded upon the Rock. The 
winds may roar, tempests howl, rains fall, and floods dash 
against it, but unmoved it shall lift its head above storms and 
clouds, into the eternal sunshine of its ever-living Head. 
“Yet,” said the Lord to Elijah, “I have left me seven thousand 
in Israel, all the knees which have not bowed unto Baal, and 
every mouth which hath not kissed him.” 

From the general scope and object of the Scriptures in 
describing the Church, and from its very nature and design, 
the idea of a universal and invisible communion is the leading 
one by which all others must be regulated and modified. 
Rome sneers at an invisible and catholic Church, and magni- 
fies the visible and catholic. If she does not reject it alto- 
gether, she denies that it is the primary and fundamental one, 
and substitutes the visible in its stead. Concede to her that 
there is no invisible and catholic Church; or, if it exists at 
all, that it is not the normal, primary, and controlling idea of 
Christian communion; grant that the external and visible 
Church is the fountain from which the internal and unseen 
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springs; and you prepare the way for all her damnable her- 
esies. If the visible be the ground-idea of the Christian 
society, then communion with an outward Church will be 
substituted for a spiritual reality, and priestiy offices and sac- 
ramental grace will take the place of a vital union of the 
believer to Christ. 

The visible is the logical sequence of the invisible—its 


— 


sensible and recognized representative. The idea is present 


to the mind before its embodiment in language; truth is 
prior to its symbolical representation; the antitype precedes 
the type. The visible Church is the natural product of the 
invisible. Men must have become Christians by the exercise 
of an unseen faith in an unseen Christ, and by an unseen 
process; and their names registered in heaven antecedent to 
any external association. “ He came unto his own, and his 
own received him not. But as many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name: which were born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.” Reception of Christ first, then sons of God. 
“Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.’’ When a sinner believes in 
Christ he becomes a member of God’s family, and his name 
is entered upon his family record—the session-book of the 
unseen Church. This was the process during the earthly 
ministry of Christ. He drew men to him—they followed 
him. He was crucified—his followers were cast out of the 
synagogues; they had as yet no visible and distinct organiza- 
tion; but the spiritual leaven begins to work: multitudes 
believed, were savingly united to Christ, their spiritual head, 
and were members of the “general assembly and Church 
of the first-born.’”’ “The Lord added daily such as should 
be saved.” : 

Faith in Christ, hope in his grace, love for him and for 
each other, drew them together; they became known as the 
“‘kletoi’’—the called—the adherents of the new faith. Ordi- 
nances were administered, and privileges conferred upon 
those associating themselves with them; local congregations 
were formed for worship, and regular organization perfected 
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by the selection and ordination of officers, the “‘ overseers ot 
the flock” of God. The association was denominated ec- 
clesia. 

The leaven was still working—the holy fire spreading; 
other congregations were constituted, scattered over a whole 
city—throughout a district. The same causes which formed 
the several congregations attracted the individual bodies to 
each other. Soon the necessity for a confederation became 
apparent. Difficulties were then to be adjusted; doctrines 
and practices authoritatively settled; common defense pro- 
vided for, and aggressive movements concerted, etc.« It was 
found impracticable for the several congregations to assemble 
in one democratic body for these objects; and if practicable, 
undesirable; hence a representative body, composed of the 
apostles and elders, was constituted, whose admonitions and 
counsels were authoritative, and whose decisions were bind- 
ing. To this body all matters pertaining to the general order 
of the house of God were referred; hence rules and regula- 
tions for its own guidance are agreed upon, and thus a gen- 
eral form of government is adopted. This confederative 
body receives the name ecclesia. The first Presbytery, or 
Synod, of Jerusalem is an example or model. 

The leaven still worked; districts, or confederations, mul- 


tiplied, extending over empires and nations; and from the 


operation of like causes the Church universal has resulted. 

The Church local, the Church confederative, and the 
Church visible and universal are all the resultants of the 
prior existence of the Church invisible. Had there been no 
unseen and spiritual Church, there would not have been any 
local, confederative, or visible Chureh. The invisible existed 
independently of all external organization, and these are sub- 
ordinate of necessity to this. 

Papists assert that Protestants niake two Churches to avoid 
the necessity of submission to the Church of Rome; but this 
is not true; for, were the visible the fundamental idea of the 
Church, it can and will be clearly shown in future papers 
that the Romish communion is not that Church. There are 
two eharacters or aspects of the one universal Church, and 
the Scriptures not only present, but distinguish between them: 
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1. By the names applied to each. Those applied to the 
spiritual or invisible Church are not descriptive of any exter- 
nal organization, viz., the City of God; Jerusalem, which is 
above, the mother of all the free; the Lamb’s wife; the 
general assembly and Church of the first-born; the Temple 
of God; an habitation of God; a spiritual building, ete. 

2. These are things predicated of, and promises made to, 
this spiritual Church, which cannot be spoken of the visible ; 
such as indefectibility, and the gift of the presence of the 
Spirit to preserve it from fatal] error. 

8. They are distinguishable by their membership. 

From the scriptures already quoted, and others that might 
be adduced, it is clear that the members of the invisible 
Church sustain an inward and spiritual relation to Christ, 
that they are as intimately connected with him as the union 
between husband and wife, the head and the body; while 
those of the visible Church sustain an outward relation by a 
visible organization, a public profession, and the observance 
of outward ordinances, and which is not necessarily an actual 
and spiritual union. The one is a pure communion, com- 
posed of the regenerated, the justified, the saved, the elect, 
while the other is a mixed communion—believers and their 


children, the nominal professor, the formalists, and the hypo 


? 


crites. “All are not Israel that are of Israel.” “Iam the 
true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. Every branc! 
in me that beareth not fruit he taketh away.”” The dead 
branches are burned. (See also the parables of the whe: 

and tares, the net, and wedding-supper.) 

4. Unity is an essential characteristic of the invisible, 
while diversity has ever been, and ever will be, the mark of 
the visible. “For as the body is one, and hath many mem- 
bers, and all the members of that one body, being many, are 
one body: so also is Christ. For by one Spirit are we all 
baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, 
whether we be bond or free; and have been all made to 
drink into one Spirit.”” “That he might gather together in 
one all things in Christ, both which are in heayen and which 
are on earth.” One head, one body; one shepherd, one 
fold; one kingdom, one king; one temple, one priest, and 
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one offering ; 
one baptism, are attributes of the invisible, while no com- 
munion on earth has always and everywhere had entire uni- 


formity in doctrine or practice. No Church can trace its 


one Spirit, one dwelling; one faith, one Lord, 


ministry through an unbroken succession back to the apos- 
tles. The truth is, visibility is neither the fundamental idea of 
the Church, nor an indispensable characteristic. Submission 
to any external society, Roman or Protestant, is not necessa- 
rily submission to God. It will be found by a careful study 
of the history of the Church, that those who profess to be 
“the Church,” the only visible organization, possessing the 
only valid ministry, who alone are authorized to administer 
its ordinances, and beyond whose pale there is no salva- 
tion, are farthest from the apostolic model, whether they 
be Protestant or Romish. Visibility, as contended for by 
papists, prelatists, and some “old land-mark’”’ Baptists, is not 
an essential quality of the Church, for the truest and purest 
Church has neither an external ministry, outward ordinances, 
nor a visible organization. The earthly ministry were ap- 
pointed and ordained for the Church, and not the Church for 
the ministry. “And he gave some, apostles; and -some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 

5. With the invisible, God makes the new covenant, in 
contradistinction to the visible. 

“For this is the covenant that I will make with the house 
of Israel after those days, saith the Lord: I will put my laws 
into their mind, and write them in their hearts; and I will 
be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people; and 
they shall not teach every man his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord; for all shall know me, from the least to the greatest. 
For I will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins 
and iniquities will I remember no more.” 

Other distinguishing marks might be given, but let these 
suffice. The foregoing investigation prepares us to enter upon 
the discussion of Church Polity. 





Missions. 


ART. II.— Missions. 


Missions, in the modern acceptation of the word, means 
the sending of men by the Church to the destitute, to preach 
to them the gospel, including the organization of the mission- 
aries into associations, so as to insure union in their labors, in 
order to secure the greatest results from the amount of means 
invested, and the number of men employed. In this relig- 
ious sense of the word it is very comprehensive in its mean- 
ing, and embraces all those means and appliances which are 
necessary for the Church to use in redeeming this world from 
sin and the service of Satan, unto holiness and the service of 
Jesus Christ. 

God, for wise and holy purposes, created our world, and 
made man in his own image. Thus man is very nearly allied 
to the Great First Cause. A careful study of the first chapter 
of Genesis will make it evident that God is a Spirit, and as a 
person, having individuality and unity of being, he thinks, 
wills, speaks, and acts. Hence if man, a created being, is in 
the image of God, he must be a person, having individuality 
and unity of being, endowed with reason, will, speech,.and 
power. Reason is the faculty of the human mind which dis- 
tinguishes man from the inferior animals, and enables him to 
apprehend things in perception and in consciousness, and to 
cognize truth, both abstract and metaphysical. Wéil/ is the 
faculty of the soul by which it is capable of choosing, deter- 
mining, and resolving that endowment which enables the soul 
to select one of two or more objects. Speech is the faculty of 
expressing thoughts by articulate sounds, and it enables man 
to make certain easy and sensible acts of his own the signs of 
the various objects of his contemplative faculties to himself and 
to others. Power is the ability to act—the faculty of doing 
something—either in giving expression to his conceptions in 
words, or effect to his determinations in deeds. “In the 
reason is evolved the distinction of good and evil (Gen. i. 4, 31), 
which is in itself the approval of the former and the disap- 
proval of the latter. In the will is unfolded that freedom of 
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action which chooses the good and refuses the evil. In the 
spiritual being that exercises reason and will resides the 
power to act, which presupposes both these faculties—the 
reason as informing the will, and the will as directing the 
power.” * 

Not only was man.made in the image of God, but also after 
his likeness. This is a more general term than image, and 
implies a resemblance in any quality, whether internal or 
external. It does not abate the force of image, but is rather 
explanatory of it, and therefore indicates that it is to be taken 
in a figurative sense, and denotes that the conformity to God 
is not material, but spiritual. ‘The Eternal Being is essen- 
tially self-manifesting. The appearance which he presents to 
an eye fitted to contemplate him is his image. The union of 
attributes which constitute his spiritual nature is his character 
or likeness.””+ Thus created in the image and after the /ike- 
ness of God, he was truly fitted to be the lord of this world, 
and for a like reason capable of studying the works of nature, 
and of contemplating and reverently communing with the 
Author of nature. If man be endowed with a spiritual nature 
capable of reverently communing with the Creator, the folly 
of worshiping any other being is apparent; nay, more than 
the folly, the sin of worshiping the light, the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the air, the water, the fish, the plant, the fowl, the 
earth, the cattle, the wild beast, the creeping thing, or man 
himself. All these are creatures called into being by the same 
one and eternal Spirit, and, therefore, he alone is to be wor- 
shiped by his intelligent creatures. Hence, the law of nature, 
as well as the command of the Creator, indicates that God 
alone ought to be worshiped. But all true worship and all 
true homage must well up spontaneously from the heart, but 


through the will of the creature. 

Man, in his original state, was actually one, as God, in 
whose image he was made, is one. From the one who stood 
at the head of the race all other human beings have been de- 
rived ; even she who was his partner and bosom-companion, 
was derived from him. Thus made, God looked upon them 








* Dr. Murphy's Commentary on Genesis, pp. 63, 64. 7 Jdid., p. 63. 
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and pronounced them very good; for it is recorded, “And 
God saw every thing that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good.” Especially could this be said of man, since he 
was invested with a spiritual nature and a free will. But, as 
the after history shows, the exercise of his free will led to the 
most direful consequences. The first pair violated a positive 
command of God. Thus, in the abuse of free will, man sun- 
dered the amicable relations which at first existed between 
him and his Creator. The one act of disobedience changed 
man from a sinless and holy being into a sinful and unholy 
being. Instead of the omniscient God looking upon him 
benignly and with smiles of approbation, he looks upon him 
unfavorably and with disapproval. The question arises, 
** Shall God crush the human race in its incipiency, or shall 
the race, being propagated in a sinful course, be allowed to 
defeat all God’s beneficent purposes toward him?”’ He did 
neither; but a system of recovery to bring man back to God 
was devised and set in motion. 

But a question of the first moment at this point presents 
itself: ‘“‘ When shall the system of recovery be perfected in 
its accomplishment? Shall it be made while man is a unit, 
and thus a generic redemption be effected for the race, or 
shall the essential element in redemption be wrought in after 
ages, when the race has become numerous?” Infinite Wis- 
dom chose the latter. Now, it is evident, since apostasy 
occurred when humanity was a unit—when it was generic, 
and, therefore, must affect the whole race indiscriminately— 
that having passed out of the unity, the generic, into a series, 
a succession of individuals, I say it is evident that individual- 
ism must govern his restoration; and, therefore, his redemp- 
tion cannot be generic. Hence, each individual, if saved, 
must have a personal application of redemption to himself. 

Apostasy wrought a radical change in the very head of the 
race, planting therein the seeds of sin and decay. Redemp- 
tion implies a reversal of this illegitimate and false process 
which is going on in humanity. The germ of sin and decay 
was planted by the abuse of free will. From this base the 
human race began its development. No process of evolution 
can go back of itself and alter the base from which it pro- 
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ceeds. <A radical change cannot thus be effected. If effected, 
there must be an originating energy introduced. No develop- 
ment process caused the passage from holiness to sin. Neither 
can the passage from sin to holiness be effected by means of 
an educational process. The expulsion of the false and sinful 
germ, and the reintroduction of the true and holy one, must 
be accomplished by a creative agency. But farther, the de- 
velopment of the sinful germ is an organic process; and from 
the very nature and definition of an organic process, it is self- 
perpetuating, until a specifically different agency from itself 
interferes. A germ of one kind cannot introduce a germ of 
a different kind; and hence there is no natural passage from 
the illegitimate, false, and sinful state of man to a legitimate, 
true, and holy state. Hence, if the passage ever be made, it 
must be a Supe rnatural, a creative work, in distinction from 
an educing or an educating agency ; and the act must be in- 
stantaneous, and not a gradual process. Hence we con- 
clude that the abuse of human free agency admits of no self- 
remedy. 

God looked with compassion upon fallen man. In love 
and infinite wisdom he devised a plan of recovery which 
should culminate in the eternal salvation of the human soul. 
That plan embraced the incarnation of his Son, a spotless life 
on his part, his death as the spotless Lamb of God, making a 
sacrifice for sin, and an atonement, his resurrection, his ascen- 
sion to the court of heaven, where he ever abides as the 
Mediator and the Advocate before the bar of divine justice. 
This system of salvation embraces a supernatural birth, a re- 
moval, by divine agency, of the false germ of sin, and the 
planting in the heart of the germ of holiness. This God has 
promised to do for each individual who repents of his sins and 
believes with his heart in Jesus Christ, the Messiah. It is 
plainly declared in the word of God that the Messiah tasted 
death for every man. Thus an ample provision of salvation 
was made for every individual. But since it must be received 
by faith, all and each one must be instructed in the gospel 


plan of redemption, or otherwise there can be no faith in 
Christ. Hence, God also determined to make believers 
workers together with him in the recovery of the race. 
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Therefore, the final commission of Christ to his disciples 
before his ascension was, ‘Go ye into all the world, and preacl 
the gospel to eve ry creature.’’ 

This commission was given to the disciples under the most 
solemn and impressive circumstances, and, therefore, ought 
to make a very deep impression on the heart of every person. 
It is so full and so comprehensive that it embraces every 
Christian and all the means and appliances which are neces- 
sary to make an offer of salvation, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, to every single member of the human family. It does 
not specify in what particular manner each one is to preach 
the gospel; but this matter is left to each one’s own con- 
science, and the Church. God, in the work, would not have 
any confusion or clashing of interests. He is not the author 
of confusion, but would have all things done decently and in 
order. Hence, in all missionary operations, the constituted 
authorities of the Church ought to plan, oversee, and direct the 
work. While this is true and is necessary for the greatest de- 
gree of efficiency, yet each laborer ought to be allowed to work 
in that particular department and in that specific field which 
his conscience, enlightened by the word of God, dictates. 

Another important fact which ought never to be lost sight 
of is, the world is the field. But, says one, ‘Charity begins at 
home.’ So itedoes. But Paul did not say it ought to end 
there. If it does begin and end at home, it is not Christian 
charity. A charity which is Christ-like begins at home and 
runs out through various channels of benevolence to every 
corner of the earth. Christ personally labored in Palestine. 
He offered up his life at Jerusalem; but upon his heart of 
love he bore not only his own countrymen, but also the whole 
race of Adam. So with each one of us. Our personal labor 
may begin, be confined, and end in a given locality; but our 
charity—our love—is not like Christ’s unless it embraces a 
world. A man by his money and by his fervent prayers of 
faith may efficiently preach the gospel in the isles of the 
ocean, in China, in Japan, or in any other land, though he 
never leave his native land. To be a Christian in the fullest 
sense of the word, his philanthropy must not be eonfined to 
one land or to one race, but it must be so broad as to embrace 
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all lands, and so comprehensive as to embrace every race, kin- 
dred, and tongue. But more, his heart, if like Christ’s, must 
be so full of benevolence as to lose sight of self, of home, and 
of national lines and limits, taking in the whole world. Tle 
must immolate self upon the Christian altar of love, and then 
his love will be godlike: “For God so loved the world, that hi 

ive his only begott n Son.”’ -This godlike love is the highest 
degree of bliss ever experienced on earth. Under its talis- 
manic influence the heart dilates with joy which is unspeak- 
able and full of glory; the soul is so buoyant that it feels that 
if it had the wings of a dove, then would it fly away; yes, 
soar away to the great fountain of love, and there forever lave 
its wings before the face of Him who sits on the throne of the 
universe. Such bliss is kindred to that which the blessed Son 
of God felt when he, “for the joy that was set before him, 
endured the cross, despising the shame.”’ For he saw the 
millions of the redeemed from among all the races and kin- 
dreds of earth sitting down with him “at the’ right hand of 
the throne of God.’ Such was the bliss which Paul felt, 


wking back over a life spent most actively in the service of 
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is divine Lord, and looking forward to his reward, when he 
exclaimed, “I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, | have kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me af that day.” 

The command, Go ye, when viewed from a high stand-point, 
is an injunction of the Saviour, not only to “the eleven,” but 
for his disciples thenceforward in all succeeding generations. 
It is a command binding upon all the disciples of Jesus Christ 
in every age “till the inauguration of the golden age.” <An- 
other thought: in the original the verb is not in the present 
tense, as in the translation, but in the aorist, implying that 
the going must be past before the specification following can 
be realized. The record of this commission in Matthew is, 
disciple all nations. Before disciples can be made of all na- 
tions, all that is implied in the word must have been done. 
The command implies activity on the part of the disciples. 
As addressed to the disciples, it is equivalent to saying: “ Ye 
are at present in the center of an immense circle. ° Work 
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there, but do not stay there. Go forth, as ye are able, to all 
points of the circumference.”* The apostles were not to tarry 
at Jerusalem, at their native home, till their own kindred and 
nation were converted; but they were to go forth to all na- 
tions, making the offer of salvation to all, wherever they might 
go, through a crucified Redeemer. If we take this command 
home to our own hearts, we are plainly taught not to think of 
confining our labors and Christian efforts to our own country ; 
but we are to go forth bearing the precious seed of life, scat- 
tering them everywhere. The hardy pioneer of the cross must 
brave the snows and ice of Greenland, and the inhospitable 
shores of Labrador. He must endure the malaria and mias- 
mata of the burning coasts of Africa, and the suffocating 
simooms of Arabia and the Sahara. Wherever any of Adam’s 
race are found, there the message of a loving, dying Saviour 
must be published. That denomination, that congregation, 
that individual Christian, who declares by words and by ac- 
tions that we ought to confine our labors to our own country, 
and that we should not labor for the salvation of the heathen, 
denies the binding force of our Lord’s command—denies one 
of the broadest principles of the gospel. <A pealing tone from 
the eternal throne is now addressed to ovr Church: “Go ye, 
disciple all the nations.” Will we hear that voice? or will 
we say, Let us tarry in Jerusalem, our home? Let us remem- 
ber the barren fig-tree. If we will not do God’s work, he will 
remove our candlestick. 

All the nations.—A term so broad and comprehensive evi- 
dently embraces infants and children. These constitute a 
very important and essential part of every nation. The Church 
which ignores the obligation to disciple these is indeed recre- 
ant to the plain, positive command of Christ. This depart- 
ment of Christian labor cannot be ignored unless it be shown 
that infants and children are not an integral, essential part of 
ach nation. The Christian minister and the Christian parent 
ought ever to bear in mind that “ The seeds of first instruc- 
tions are dropped into the deepest furrows.’’+ These seeds 





* Dr. James Morison’s Com. Matt. xxviii. 19. 
+ Tupper’s “ Proverbial Philosophy:"” Education. 
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ought to be those of our holy religion. As to the manner of 
giving instruction, remember, “Analogy is milk for babes, 
but abstract truths are strong meat.’’* If the seeds of divine 
truth are planted in these “deepest furrows,” they will yield 
a harvest. If we sow in tears, we shall reap in joy. A proper 
instruction of heathen children, a preéccupation of their minds 
and hearts with Christian truth, is the surest way to Christian- 
ize a nation. 

To disciple all the nations, to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture, does not and cannot mean to make disciples from among 
all the nations. The command has a wider aim, a broader 
dimension, which terminates on men without distinction, race, 
or color, without exception. The original Greek has shades 
of meaning which are lost in the translation. The verb giving 
the command to disciple is in a past tense, the aorist, while 
the participles which follow are in the present tense. Hence, 
it is implied that the Saviour’s desire was that the discipling 
of the nations should be an accomplished fact, as quickly as 
possible—as if he had said, Get it done. But it is farther im- 
plied that the accomplishment of the discipling into a past 
fact was a matter not to be brought about at once, as it were 
leaped into at a single bound, but that the work would be a 
continuous labor, gradual in the accomplishment of the fact, 
on to the present. Hence, though the command was given more 
than eighteen centuries ago, yet it reaches unto the present, 
and is the special mission of the Church. It is as much the 
duty of the whole Christian Church to go, disciple all the na- 
tions, at this present time, as it was the duty of the Apostolic 
Church. The duty is as binding, the command as imperative, 
on our Church to direct its energies, its money, and its prayers 
to disciple the heathen nations, as it was on the Church at 
Jerusalem. I will go farther: I believe that the spirituality 
of a Church is in proportion to the sacrifices which that Church 
makes for the cause of Christ. In a land of religious freedom 
like our own, a Christian*cannot make a greater sacrifice for 
the cause of Christ than to bring his money and his children 
and lay them on the altar of God, and say to him, “ Here, 
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Lord, are those whom thou gavest me; take them and use 
them for thine own glory, in building up thy kingdom in the 
far-off isles of the ocean, or in the frozen regions of the North, 
or in the malarious regions of the torrid zone, wherever thou 
hast a work to be done.”” That father, that fond mother sees 
a dear son or a lovely daughter consecrated to God, gives him 
the last fond embrace, and knows that his future field of labor 
is one of privation and peril among the heathen, and that their 
next meeting will be in the eternal world. These are sacri- 
fices that take hold of the heart and bind it fast to the throne 
of God. Millions of money and of laborers are needed to 
accomplish the work. It is the duty of every Christian to do 
a part of it. My dear friend, are you doing your part? Have 
you consecrated your money and your children on God’s altar, 
in order to do your part toward discipling all the nations? If 
you have not, have you done your duty? 

The apostle tells us that if God withheld not his Son, he will 
freely with him give us all things. This is true, for the whole 
embraces all the parts. The greatest possible blessing em- 
braces all minor blessings. The choicest gift of Heaven was 
the spotless Lamb of God, his own dear Son, who was in the 
bosom of the Father before the world was. This Lamb was 
given and was sacrificed for sin. If God has done so much 
for us, shall we withhold from him any thing? Rather shall 
we not regard it as a pleasurable duty, not only to consecrate 
to him our earthly property, but also our children? Dear 
Christian friend, can you, would you withhold any thing from 
your Redeemer, even if it were a son or a daughter? Your 
Saviour’s love embraced a world. Shall yours embrace less? 
If your love goes out to a lost world, it will be careful for all 
the less interests of charity and society. In this you will find 
the true touchstone of character. It makes manifest whether 
your affections and activities are truly disinterested, whether 
the moving cause is your love of Christ and his cause. In 
this you will test your character as to selfishness. True self- 
love is distinguished from selfishness by its tendency to find 
companionship in things which are excellent, and its natural 
affiliation with the human race for its good. Hence, true self- 
love harmonizes with love to others. Natural affection is not 
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a disinterested affection. But natural affection is in harmony 
and is consistent with disinterested affection, when the former 
is identified with the latter. Hence, “the natural affections 
never appear in their beauty, till they come to be blended with 
disinterested love that embraces a perishing world.”” Our af- 
fections must not be home-bound. Our charity must not be 
home-sick. Our courage must not shirk responsibility and 
suffering—must not shrink from enterprise. But under all 
these must lie, deep in the soul, a love so broad, so abounding 
for Christ, that it will urge out our affections, our charity, and 
our courage to offer the cup of salvation to every member of the 
human family. Our love must unfurl its banner to the breeze, 
with this grand inscription on it in golden letters: For a WoRLD. 

A very patent reason why the work of foreign missions 
ought to be vigorously prosecuted is the fact that, without 
Christianity, extinction or perpetual barbarism must be the 
doom of the human race. Idolatry never has, and never will, 
heal itself. Hleathenism does not possess a principle of self- 
recuperation. Its instincts and virtues are feeble, or at least 
are not strong enough to stand up and nobly resist the power 
of passion, and to effect within the heart a moral redemption. 

I am aware that these assertions are a direct contradiction 
of what many rationalists of the present generation. have af- 
firmed, especially with respect to the Veda. Some have placed 
its teachings on a par with those of the Scriptures; and hence 
they have argued that uninspired men have produced a code 
of morals at least on a par with what the Christian claims 
came from God and was written by inspired men. As to the 
advantages of the Hindoos, who possessed the Veda, we will 
let a native Hindoo describe them. He says: “It should al- 
ways be remembered that this country is not inhabited by 
savages and barbarians, but by those whose language and lit- 
erature are the oldest in the world, and whose progenitors 
were engaged in the contemplation of the sublimest doctrines 
of religion and philosophy at a time when their Anglo-Saxon 
and Gallic contemporaries were deeply immersed in darkness 


and ignorance.’ But what are the fruits of this boasted 
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system of religion and morals? Let the Sutteeism of twenty- 
five or more centuries, infanticide, the Fakirs, Thuggism, 
which for centuries has 


Laughed at human nature and compassion, 


and the demoniacal and devilish deeds of the Sepoys during 
their rebellion, answer the question. In like manner we might 
appeal to the tyrannical yoke of caste, and woman’s political, 
social, and religious status in Hindoostan. These are only 
some of the fruits of that boasted system of morals which is 
taught in the Veda. Let no one sing a pean to the Veda 
till he has read Dr. Butler’s “Land of the Veda.”’ 

What has been asserted as the fruits, the evil fruits of 
heathenism in Hindoostan, are in the main true of every land 
which is under the blighting curse of heathenism. The more 
religion they have the worse they are. This is in strict ac- 
cordance with the laws of nature; for heathenism, as a relig- 
ion, contains no true morality, but much that is truly immoral. 
Hence, the more religion the people have, the more degraded 
they become; and the tendency of all false religions is from 
bad to worse. 

We have seen what the Veda has done for India. What is 
the Bible doing for that land? As yet only a mere fraction 
of that people have been brought, by the untiring, self-sacri- 
ficing labors of a few missionaries, under its moral influence. 

sut as to what it is doing, and is (lestined to do, we will let a 
learned Brahmin answer. A reading-room had been estab- 
lished at Madnapilly, and the Rev. Jacob Chamberlain deliv- 
ered an address at its dedication. At the close of the address 
the Brahmin referred to requested permission to make a few 
remarks. He proceeded to pronounce a eulogy upon the mis- 
sionaries, setting forth what they had done and were doing for 
his country. He compared the missionary to the mango-tree, 
“which, however beaten, and wounded, and stripped of its 
fruit, still goes on, year by year, to yield its wholesome fruit.” 
He then added: “Now what is it makes him do all this for 
us? Jt is his Bible. I’ve looked into it a good deal at one 
time and another in the different languages I chance to know. 
It is just the same in all languages. The Bible—there is 
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nothing to compare with it in all our sacred books for good- 
ness, and purity, and holiness, and love, and for motives of 
action. Where did the English-speaking people get all their 
intelligence, and energy, and cleverness, and power? It is 
their Bible that gives it tothem. And now they bring it to 
us and say, ‘ This is what raised us; take it and raise your- 
selves.’ They do not force it upon us as the Mohammedans 
used to do their Koran; but they bring it in love, and trans- 
late it into our languages, and lay it before us, and say, ‘ Look 
at it, read it, examine it, and see if it is not good.’ Of one 
thing I am convinced: do what we will, oppose it as we may, 
it is the Christian’s Bible that will, sooner or later, work the 
regeneration of this land.’ * 

This is the truth, and it is valuable, for it comes from a 
learned man—a man of wide reading and observation—but 
not a Christian. It is Christianity, not natural principles, not 
natural religion, not the Veda, not the philosophy of a Con- 
fucius, nor of any other man, that regenerates men and takes 
the soul up to a higher, a nobler life. This regenerating 


power is not indigenous to any country, or race, but it is 


found, and only found, in the religion of the Bible. Hence, 
if we would give our fellow-men a life without the semblance 
of death, an existence with virtue, society with sweet com- 
panionship and safety, restraints for their passions, a family 
altar with holy fire burning on it, hearts with natural affection, 
virtue protected, strong checks upon vice, aspirations not left 
to pine in ignorance, and hope without any dregs sinking into 
despair, we must give them the Bible—the open Bible—and 
its holy religion.t Here is the true foundation of all true 
civilization. Here is the panacea that is to heal the malady 
of the nations. Will we, can we withhold it? Philanthropy, 
duty, our holy religion, and our God, all say, Give it. 

At this time in our country it is probable that there is more 
temptation to covetousness than any other one sin. Hence 
the property relation needs, in a very great degree, the regu- 
lating influences of religion. Very naturally covetousness 
connects itself with the acknowledged right to acquire and 
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to hold property. On the same ground selfishness has its 
growth. In this, man’s character is tested. In the civilized 
state it is the right of every man to hold property; but as 
money answers, in a restricted sense, all the ends of property, 
men usually strive to acquire money. The cravings of selfish- 
ness it procures. Hence, money becomes the occasion of 
grievous temptation; but, if used in a scriptural way, the 
occasion of. moral and spiritual growth. Hence, the getting 
and the using of property become tests of character. Any 
thing which serves as a motive to the right use of property— 
the use of it in beneficent enterprises—is a benefit to society 
and to the man himself, by strengthening moral principle in his 
character. Justly the wrong getting of property is condemned, 
but the possession of it, though withheld from others in deeds 
of beneficence, is too apt to be honored. But let us look at 
this matter in a moral point of view—in the light of Scripture. 
Which is the greater sin in God’s sight, the wrong getting or 
the wrong using of property? Is it worse to wrong men in 
getting it than it is in withholding it? By a fraudulent get- 
ting of property we wrong men, but by a wrong withholding 
of it we sin against God and wrong those who need our as- 
sistance. In this matter, both in the getting and the using, 
we are responsible toGod. All things belong to him, and we 
are under as solemn obligations to use it properly as we are 
to acquire it properly. The statute laws allow a man to 
acquire property and to possess it, and to withhold it, no mat- 
ter how much others may suffer. But the law of Christ puts 
men on a different basis. It regulates the use of property as 
well as the acquisition. It makes every man a steward, and 
requires him faithfully to use his stewardship, looking to 
higher relations than the gratification of his appetites and 
personal wants, and at the disposal of his property for the 
glory of God. The cause of missions opens a wide door for 
usefulness and benevolence. Often we are at a loss whether 
it is best to aid in enterprises presented to us. There may be 
a doubt as to whether it will be useful, or benevolent, or do 
good in any way. But in the cause of missions there is no 
doubt. It is obeying the great command of our blessed Re- 
deemer. It is blessing souls for time and for eternity. 
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Ancient Israel robbed God in withholding tithes and offer- 
ings. If Christians withhold their means from the cause of 
missions, are they not robbing God? God takes account of 
even the widow’s mite which is cast into his treasury, pro- 
vided it is done from a proper motive. Missions serve as a 
motive to the right use of property, and thereby benefit 


society and all donors. They constitute a sure safeguard 


against covetousness and selfishness. The more a man’s 
heart is enlisted in this cause, the more is his moral character 
strengthened—the more is he fortified against all the temp- 
tations to which the love of money exposes him. Hence, as 
we value the well-being of society and our own moral worth, 
we ought to love the cause of missions. 

Idolatry * is very prevalent in Christian lands. It needs to 
be broken up, and the only way to accomplish it is in the 
growth of the opposite principle of Christian charity; for 
often moral evils are not removed by the direct agency of God’s 
Spirit, but indirectly by the culture of the opposite graces. 
Very truly has the Rev. William Warren said, “ The antidote 
to an evil is usually the thing that is most nearly its opposite. 
I am aware that this is denied to be true in physical science 
and remedy. It is maintained that like cures like—ay atom 
of the same arrests injurious disease. I have no knowledge 
here, and must not judge; but I am sure it does not hold in 
spiritual things. Like does not heal like there. Moral evils 
do not cure themselves, nor one another. They may sometimes 
counterwork each other, or hold each other in check for 
a season. The gratification of appetite may interfere with 
some other idolatry of the heart; but the evil passions never 
eradicate the one the other. Sinfulness in the soul is counter- 
acted only by the working of its opposite there. It takes 
opposites to be antidotes. Satan does not cast out Satan. 
The great generic wickedness of the heart and the world, or 
one form of it, is covetousness—selfishness. The Bible pro- 
nounces this sin to be idolatry, and classes it with the things 
which exclude from heaven. Where one has this sin in the 
heart, how is it to be treated? It is idolatry—how is it to be 
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broken up? It must be repented of and forsaken, some one will 
say. All very well, and true, and scriptural. But this is not 
the whole work. The repenting and forsaking are only the 
first steps in the work. What, indeed, does the Bible mean 
by the forsaking of the evil, but the practicing, also, of the 
opposite virtue? Mere repenting and forsaking are negative 
in their force, without corresponding obedience and faithful- 
ness. There is no such thing as a vacuum in the spiritual, 
any more than in the natural, kingdom. A negative state is 
not known in moral things.” * The Saviour, as he looked 
into the heart of a certain interesting young man, saw the 
germ of covetousness. He said to him, “Go, sell all thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and come, follow me.”’ If he were 
to look into our hearts, would he not find reason for giving us 
the same command? Have we given to the poor—the poor 
in spiritual blessings and advantages—as the Saviour requires 
of us? The cry for the bread of life comes to the ears of 
Christendom from every part of the world—from six hundred 
millions. Have you heard that cry? Have you given any more 
than a mere morsel? Does not the Lord of the harvest re- 
quire of you to give at least one loaf? In the giving to the 
cause of missions is the cure for the idolatrous covetousness, 
or, more properly, the covetous idolatry, of Christian lands. 
A certain writer has said, “The heathen nations need mis- 
sions, but Christian nations need them also.” Experience and 
observation prove the truth of this declaration. No one 
thing has developed the beneficence of the Church so much 
as that of Foreign Missions. The reports from the Churches 
which have entered the foreign field clearly establish this fact. 
In a large degree it counteracts selfishness. It puts a check 
upon the waves of worldliness. It furnishes a work for 
Christian men which is worthy of their high calling and des- 
tiny. It promotes piety in the Church, and by a reflex 
influence promotes morality on those who are not members of 
the Church. In proportion as a Church engages earnestly in 
serving God, its standard of piety is elevated. The standard 
of Christianity cannot be elevated without a corresponding 
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elevation of society. To the world—the non-pious—it is of 
great worth to utilize wealth and resources. This is a part 
of the work of the Church, and the proper tendency of 
Christianity is to accomplish this end. Observation proves 
that the great movements of the Christian Church toward the 
salvation of the world have worked toward this result. 
Hence, who can measure the good which results to the Church 
which is actively engaged in foreign missions? , If the Church 
is greatly benefited, so is society. No man can measure the 
reflex good flowing out from active missionary operations, 
for there is an outward, sympathetic change of character that 
comes on society from the presence of Christian influences. 
And thus “men of the world are led to do good from the ex- 
They often exhibit generous 


, 


ample and influence of others.’ 
liberality and activity. 

In proportion as our Christian energies run out to the ends 
of the earth, our own spirituality is promoted. Members of 
Congress took an active part in the organization of the 
American Colonization Society, some opposing, and others 
favoring. One member made a speech, the object of which 
was to show that, in the United States, immorality, wicked- 
ness, and heathenism, existed to such a large extent, that all 
the energies of the moral American people were needed at 
home to counteract and suppress these evils. Ilenry Clay 
replied to him by saying, “Zhe more religion we send abroad the 
more we have at home.’ Would that all the Churches could 
see and act upon this truth! A great and important truth is 
embraced in this one sentence: ‘* That which we do for others, 
spiritually, is indeed done for ourselves also.’’ All that which 
the Churches do to send the gospel to destitute portions of 
the earth, is truly done for their own spiritual strengthening. 
Properly viewed, this reflex influence from missions upon the 
Churches at home is invaluable. No Christian nation can be 
thoroughly evangelized by home-work alone. It must engage 
in the work of evangelizing the heathen. “The reflex in- 
fluence upon a Church or Christian community of entering 
upon some great objective enterprise that accords with the 
spirit of Christianity and their sense of responsibility, is one 
of the sure results of such an enterprise in its rebound upon 
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those who move in it.” These facts cannot be more clearly 
or forcibly set forth and illustrated than by giving an extract 
from Andrew Fuller: 

“There was a period in my ministry marked by the most 
pointed systematic efforts to comfort my serious people; but 
the more I tried to comfort them, the more they complained 
of doubts and darkness. I knew not what to do, nor what to 
think, for I had done my best to comfort the mourners in 
Zion. At this time it pleased God to direct my attention to 
the claims of the perishing heathen in India. I felt that we 
had been living for ourselves, and not caring for their souls. 
I spoke as I felt. My serious people wondered and wept over 
their past inattention to the subject. They began to talk 
about a Baptist Mission. The females, especially, began to 
collect money for the spread of the gospel. We met and 
prayed for the heathen; met and considered what could be 
done among ourselves for them; met and did what we could. 
And whilst all this was going on, the lamentation ceased. 
The sad became cheerful, and the desponding calm. No one 
complained of a want of comfort. And I, instead of having 
to study how to comfort my flock, was myself comforted by 
them. They were drawn out of themselves. ‘That was the 
real secret. God blessed them while they tried to be a bless- 
ing. 

“The thought of having done something toward enlarging 
the boundaries of our Saviour’s kingdom, and of rescuing 
poor heathens and Mohammedans from under Satan’s yoke, 
rejoiced our hearts. We were glad, also, to see the people of 
God offering so willingly; some leaving their country, others 
pouring in their property, and all uniting in prayers to Heaven 
for a blessing. A new bond of union was formed between 
distant ministers and Churches. Some who had backslidden 
from God were restored, and others, who had long been 
poring over their unfruitfulness, and questioning the reality 
of their personal religion, having their attention directed to 
Christ and his kingdom, lost their fears, and found that peace 
which in other pursuits they had sought in vain. In short, 
our hearts were enlarged; and if no other good had arisen 
from the undertaking than the effect produced upon our own 
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minds, and the minds of Christians in our own country, it 
were more than equal to the expense.” 

This is the great need of our Church. Our property, our- 
selves, and our children, have not been sufficiently consecrated 
to God. Some argue that we are a young denomination, and 
that our energies ought to be spent at home, strengthening 
our position in the United States. This is a false view of our 
responsibilities and the work which God has called us to 
accomplish. It is selfish. God does not bless selfishness. It 
is a contracted view of Christian work and our Lord’s im- 
perative command. We cannot err if we follow the com- 
mand of Christ to the apostles. He instructed them to begin 
the preaching of the gospel at Jerusalem. But they were 
not to tarry at Jerusalem till all its inhabitants were converted, 
nor in Palestine till they became a strong Church; they were 
also to carry the gospel to the heathen. During one genera- 
tion the gospel was preached to all the contiguous nations 
whigh were idolaters, and the strongest Churches were 
those made up from converted heathen. God would 
have us do likewise. We are not to tarry in our own 
land, but go abroad to the heathen world. Home missions, 
though highly important, cannot call out and develop the re- 
sources of the Church. There must be an enlargement of 
heart, losing sight of the boundaries of home and home- 
influences, before all the powers of the soul will be enlisted 
for Christ. To come up to the full requirement of Chris- 
tianity, there must be a disinterested, active benevolence, 
which will utterly eradicate all selfishness. The power of an 
endless life must take ‘‘hold of the four corners of the human 
mind” and lift it out of self, and usher it out on the great 
ocean of love, and labor, and sacrifice, and benevolence, 
which will evangelize a world. There is a submission 
which empties us of selfishness, but it implies an active obe- 
dience. True, heart-felt consecration works through devotion 
and sacrifice. ‘“Self-renunciation connects itself with pure 
love.” Itis the laying aside of one’s own will and taking God’s. 
Renunciation is a giving up, and devotion is an offering up of 
our possessions, our talents, ourselves, all, unto the Lord. This 
is what Christ did. To be a Christian is to be like Christ. 





Unwilling Testimony. 


Art. IL— Unwilling Testimony. 


As yet it does not appear when the conflict between truth 
and error will cease, in reference to the existence and char- 
acter of God. 

The contest just now presents an animated scene. We 
need not ascend a high hill to view the movements of the 
contending forces, for the battle is all around us. 

In our lecture-rooms, schools, and colleges, and even in 
the pulpit, it is affirmed that there is no God—no Spirit sen- 
tient, all-wise, and merciful, who has created and supervises 
all things—and that the operations of physical nature do 
utterly reject “spirit and spontaneity,” and no place is found 
for them in the broad domain of the universe. This position 
sweeps down the philosophy of all past ages of which any 
history speaks, and consigns to the grave as idle fancies our 
most loved and ennobling literature. 

However, before we bid adieu to such men as Bacon, New- 
ton, the Wesleys, Wayland, Hitchcock, and our own Ewing 
and Beard, and the great host too numerous to mention in 
the realms of religious science, and take off our hats to 
“natural selection,” “ evolution,” “protoplasm,” matter, and 
monkeys, it seems to us a wise plan to examine awhile the 
foundations upon which we are invited to build, to count the 
cost, lest we be unable to finish, and some unseen current 
undermine what is begun. 

Infidelity is thoroughly excited to action at having two 
such men as Messrs. Huxley and Tyndall to deck her creed 
with the gems and royal robes of science, with many loving 
apologies for defects they are unable ‘to hide, and is begin- 
ning to think that the oversight of the human family in 
morals and literafure is her peculiar province. “Give me 
the reins,”’ says she, “and I will guide mankind to the highest 
plain of happiness!’”” Bad as the world is, the thought is 
fearful, insupportable; and, “Begone, unbelief!” we involun- 
tarily cry. The little periods that infidelity has ruled present 
a history full of woe and death. Let Mr. Tyndall go forth 
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to-day in the city of London, and take one hundred of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s active Christians and one hundred others who 
deny God and the Bible, and with whom will he find the 
preponderance of virtue and truth? The Commune of Paris 
dismissed the Bible, marriage, and God himself from their 
creed. The result caused even Mr. Huxley to tremble as he 
gazed across the Channel from the Christian shores of Old 
England; and we trust he was correctly reported as saying 
the “ Bible is yet a necessity !” 

Unwilling testimony—but we love it, and claim it, and 
bind it fast in the bundle of mercies which God vouchsafes 
to his people. 

Religion has ever cherished and warmed true science in 
her bosom, and the attempt to make it play the viper in the 
fable is so far out of place in this era, so full of ingratitude, 
that one feels more inclined to pity than to blame those who, 
with fulcrum and lever planted on matter, seek to overturn 
the God of the universe, whose habitation is eternity, and 
whose boundary is infinity. I do not admire caricature, but 
such rashness is enough to tempt the skill of one of its 
masters. 

No intelligent Christian dreads the unfolding scroll of 
science. A knowledge of natural laws, their wonderful and 
diversified operations to his mind, is but learning more of 
God. The persecution of Galileo and Harvey was a fungus 
of superstition, an utter departure from the word of truth, 
just as much as that intolerance which seized the torch and 
faggot, and burned Latimer at the stake, was contrary to the 
Spirit of Christ. 

The spirit of patience has long been exhausted by those 
who charge to the account of a pure Bible and an intelligent 
Christianity the crimes of murderers and the pains of tor- 
ture. 

Dr. Hitchcock, at a farewell banquet given to Mr. Tyndall 
when leaving for England, claimed that the highway of truth 
was broad enough for science and religion to journey to- 
gether peaceably, that dogmatic assaults from any- quarter 
were in bad taste, but more especially ftom the Bible side. 
Still, if certain scientists were determined to hurl God and 
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religion over every cliff along the road, we ought to claim 
the right of defense, and give a reason for our faith. 

Now hear Mr. Tyndall handle the faith of the late Profes- 
sor Faraday, one of the greatest scientists of the day, from 
whom he was proud to draw much of his inspiration. 

Mr. Faraday declared himself a Christian, with a hope 
founded upon faith in Christ. For scenery he preferred the 
heavens, saying that “a glorious sunset brings with it a thou- 
sand thoughts that delight me.’’ He did not think it was nec- 
essary to tie the study of the natural sciences and religion to- 
gether, that which is religious and that which is philosoph- 
ical being distinct things. 

This opinion, which is not erroneous, looking to the salva- 
tion of men alone, affords Mr. Tyndall a fine opportunity to 
make a point, and he says: “ Mr. Faraday saw the danger of 
quitting his moorings, and his science became the safeguard 
of his particular faith; investigations so filled his mind as to 
leave no room for skeptical questionings, thus shielding from 
the assaults of philosophy the creed of his youth. Ilis re- 
ligion was constitutional and hereditary. It was implied in 
the eddies of his blood and the tremors of the brain.” 

The reader will observe the ideas: first, Mr. Faraday was 
a religious coward; too full of investigation to see the truth 
of the very things he examined; shielded from the assaults 
of philosophy by a sort of morbid dullness that still left 
him the solace of an imaginary creed. Poor old man! he 
could not help it; his faith was chronic, hereditary, whirling 
around in his blood, quivering in his brain, mired to the 
crown of the head in Mr. Huxley's materialistic slough, yet 
not able to see that such was the case! 

This garment is intended to fit every religious scholar in 
England and America, and they are encased in it, with a 
dogmatic rudeness that ill becomes the serenity and confi- 
dence of true learning. 

Mr. Tyndall, however, cannot destroy his own religious 
nature, or conceal his admiration of holy things; for, we are 
taught, the Spirit of God pours floods of light upon all men 
that enter the world by the word, by direct agency, and by 
the things that are made. Dining with Mr. Faraday, the 
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blessing at table awoke in him emotions of piety, and he de- 
scribed it as the “petition of a son into whose heart God had 
sent the Spirit of his Son, and who with absolute trust asked a 
blessing of his Father.’’ This is very good; we like such testi- 
mony; it falls, like Newton’s apple, straight to the platform 
of truth. Now we have absolute trust—no pains from the 
lacerations of science. Mr. Tyndall then breaks forth into a 
eulogy of the great chemist, exhaustive of kind words and 
feelings; and happy would it be for the world if he might 
find God by faith in Christ, as did Mr. Faraday, and perhaps 
the religious history of many young men just entering the 
temple of science, who are taking him for their guide, might 
be spared a mournful solution. A candid examination of his 
own heart, the wants of a distracted earth, and the religious 
necessities of mankind, in the brightness of that Light with 
which no electric spark or flame can compare, would con- 
vince him that the moral atmosphere of the soul is not “ op- 
tically clear,”’ but is full of death and disease, and must seek 
its purification in that spiritual laboratory of the blood of 
Christ and the fire of the Holy Ghost. 

Mr. Tyndall does not allow a solitary miracle of the Bible 
to be true. “Nature,” he affirms, “cannot depart from her 
laws.” 

The words of our Saviour, and the testimony to the mighty 
works he did of such men as his disciples, form a record of 
evidence beyond the power of bad men to concoct, beyond 
the skill of human invention, and apply as we may the 
severest tests to discover falsehood, still the coming of the 
Son of man and the power of his word are matters of his- 
tory beyond intelligent contradiction. He dispelled the 
dreams of ages, shook the world from pole to pole, awak- 
ened the torpid energies of men, gave thought the flight of 
angels, and prepared the highway where art and literature 
now shout their victories home. No amount of opposition 
of any sort is able to destroy the kingdom set up, and to-day, 
more than ever, it is bringing all things into subjection. If 
the history of miracles be unworthy of credence, then are we 
without history, and neither Mr. Huxley nor Mr. Tyndall 
will be known a generation hence. The highest develop- 
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ment of learning and thought harmonizes with Christianity, 
and these worthy men are wandering stars, exceptions that 
will occur, restless waves that lash the only ark of safety. 
Their theology will soon pass away, even while they yet live 
perhaps. 

Mr. Tyndall is a man of science—we wish that we had 
more like him in this respect, and that his present researches 
may be as buds before a future harvest of fruit. But he is 
singularly inconsistent and tight-laced, though very anxious 
to avoid any “needless irritation.’”’ He is kind enough to let 
us pray once more before we die, in a test way, for sick men 
in a London hospital on one side of the street, and pray not 
for those in a hospital on the other side. Our rule is to pray 
for all men, to refrain from tempting God; nor is it possible 
to place human sympathy on neutral grounds, and we regret 
that a man of Mr. Tyndall's sense would tack his name and 
prestige to a proposition that evokes alike the contempt of 
the wise and foolish. Then what becomes of his refusal to 
allow men the use of deduction, inference, and reason to 
establish the existence of a God, for the hospital test would 
have to be decided by very uncertain deductions, and the 
proof remain in doubt in one or many given cases ? 

Man, in his explorations of nature, labors in a well-ordered 
field. The prints of a mighty Intellect are upon every thing 
he beholds. Design, exhibiting the most consummate skill, is 
printed in letters of gold upon every thing, from the minut- 
est revelation of the microscope to the greatest orb hung in 
the heavens. All men acknowledge this fact mentally, if not 
openly. If we see young plants growing in the order and 
shape of letters and words, we say, in a moment, the finger 
of man has been here. Nor do we expect this result from 
seeds scattered at random. If in a matter so small we 
acknowledge man as we read, why deny the finger of God, 
writing evermore: ‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom;”’ “I am that I am;” “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth,” and “God saw every- 
thing that he made, and behold it was very good ’’? 

Mr. Tyndall has lately been giving lectures in our Eastern 
cities, not for gain, but for the more noble purpose of demon- 
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strating scientific truth, and multitudes were delighted and 
instructed by his exhibitions of what God hath wrought, but 
he gave not God the glory. The beautiful and subtle laws of 
light and heat were explained before enchanted audiences; 
yet a well-understood silence was carefully observed in refer- 
ence to Him who said, “Let there be light, and there was 
light.” Silence often means more than words express, and 
in this case his hearers well knew what it meant. 

Our God, it is very true, is independent of all men, wise 
or unwise, and he is able to make the assertions of both 
Tyndall and Huxley add to the truth of his being and the 
glory of his name, and I am inclined to the opinion that he 
is doing this very thing. Still we contemplate with great 
satisfaction the character of those scholars and philosophers 
to whose minds the existence and perfections of Deity are 
confirmed by the things that are made. 

Hugh Miller heard the rocks of the Highlands proclaim a 
God amid a long succession of new creations for ages past. 
Maury saw him walking upon the sea, and guiding the cur- 
rents of old ocean from the poles to the equator, and back 
again, equalizing the temperature of the world; and Mitchel 
beheld him enthroned above the heavens, ‘King of kings, 
and Lord of lords.” 

Indeed, hosts of men of abundant learning, living and 
dead, in their scientific researches, have said, “We think 
God’s thoughts after him. Law belongs to spirit and spon- 
taneity no less than to matter—the body without spirit or 
instinct is dead. Shall we ignore the labors of such men as 
Hamilton, and Paley, and many others, whose lives have 
been spent in demonstrating the laws of the mind, and 
searching the wide plains of metaphysics?” 

If the existence of mind is dependent upon matter, the 
greater become the less; but since the spirit rules the body, 
and is an entity as utterly distinct in nature and power from 
matter as any two things can be, what fact in nature decides 
Mr. Huxley to declare that at the death of the body all we 
call spirit dies too, if, indeed, there be any such thing as 
spirit, which he assures us he does not believe? He forbids 
the Christian to infer any thing unless sealed with material 
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proof, but he runs wild in the realms of dictation ; takes the 
poet’s license at pleasure; declares the universe to be without 
God, man without a soul, and the Bible a fable. It is said we 
vannot destroy matter, deal with it as we may. Now if it is 
true, do we not receive a strong hint for the immortality of 
the soul? For if that which is gross and inferior perish not, 
how can that which far exceeds it in structural purity die? 

It is difficult to determine what amount of proof is neces- 
sary to establish a fact satisfactorily to all minds. Mr. Iluxley 
seems to think that what settles his faith must fix the belief 
of all others, or they are unscientific and prejudiced, governed 
by likes and dislikes. Mr. Huxley has yet to put his argu- 
ment into a respectable shape against the existence of a God. 
He deals in hints and sneers. At one time, as solemn as an 
owl, he tells us “we are not to inquire what we prefer, but 
what is true.” In the next sentence he prefers a descent from 
an ape to one from an English Bishop who did not believe it 
naturally possible for man to originate from monkeys. Nature 
abhors a hybrid, as every farmer knows. He clips away the 
monkey’s tuil by natural rejection, calls up a smooth forehead 
by natural selection, sets at work forces both constructive and 
destructive, and lo! from the apes a Bacon and a Washington ! 
Yet the laws of nature never change. What else must we 
hear? Yes, from a molten globe came built up by matter’s 
skillful hands all the families of men, the races of animals, 
and all the orders of the vegetable kingdom. Deaf, yet mat- 
ter formed the ear; blind, she created the eye; insensible, she 
organized the nervous system, and became the mother of sen- 
tiency, reason, judgment, mind, and spirit. Has it come to 
this, that the more absurd an idea or proposition is, the more 
science demands our faith? We pray Messrs. Huxley and 
Tyndall to soothe us with an opiate under such scientific op- 
erations. In a given time matter has made a man, says Mr. 
Tyndall's science. .Her constructive ability is increasing, and 
after avhile we may suppose a valley of dry bones will be men 
in a minute. Believe any and every thing, but don’t believe 
the existence of God. 

We now present an affirmative resolution for these famous 
men to establish: ‘ Resolved, That matter, without aid, pro- 
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duces vegetable and animal life, and instinct, and what is termed 
mind.” Dr. Safford says “that true science is careful, cautious, 
rigidly seeking her own by demonstration and fact.” Novelty 
and sensation are not the altars on which she places her first 
fruits. She does not ignore natural theology, or regard the 
mind as an inferior concomitant of matter. 

It seems that our protoplastic scientists are not all ready to 
bring in the same verdict. Mr. Stirling declares microscopic 
science to be young, delicate, and dubious. Kuhne'says what 
we see to-day may be illusion to-morrow. Baer, Stricker, and 
Shulttze have various ideas, but disagree with Huxley, saying 
that there is present in a cell of protoplasm “an architectonic 
principle that has not been detected,”’ an immaterial force that 
gives vitality to protoplasm, and form and design to molecular 
distribution. Stricker tells of twenty different shapes of pro- 
toplasm, and some vagrant, and says that it is all uninter- 
changeable (mark the word), and must produce its own kind. 
This Mr. Huxley admits. Sure testimony, though unwilling. 
Welcome, dear old Bible, ever true to the truth, whether in 
science or history! what is thy record? “And the earth 
brought forth grass yielding seed after his kind, and the fruit- 
tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself after his kind,” 
and the same unchangeable fact is written upon all things that 
live and move. 

All matter destitute of organic life is passive, apathetic. 
New creations by matter or from matter, or by asserted devel- 
opment, are sophistries and illusion. Before we can behold 
structural agency, we must have the perfect seed for the plant, 
the animal pairs for the beasts of the field, Adam and Eve 
for the human race. Mr. Darwin’s assertions to the contrary, 
and Mr. Tyndall’s soft hints of the possibility of such things, 
are nothing short of presumptuous libels upon science. We 
are glad to receive all their demonstrations of scientific truth, 
but not ready to take shelter under their wings of imagina- 


tion. . 


I regret to advance the idea, yet it is so frequently forced 
upon the mind while perusing the writings of Tyndall and 
Huxley, that they are enemies of God and the Bible, that 
farther silence is inconsistent, and we may as well locate them 
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where they place themselves; and I think that this enmity 
has blinded and perverted their researches, and brought folly 
and learning in strange contrast. Mr. Huxley says: “‘ They 
{meaning Christians] are alarmed lest man’s moral nature be 
debased by the increase of his wisdom.” 

Not so. Give us all the wisdom in quantity and quality 
possible for us to contain. But here is the trouble: We are 
not savages frightened by an eclipse, or heathens howling over 
the death of Pan, as you intimate; but we deny the strange 
gods you and Mr. Tyndall have foisted upon the world—law 
and matter; and be it known unto you that we cannot fall down 
and worship them. We will not give glory to the effect when 
we may adore the cause; and if, like the Babylonish king on 
the plains of Duya, you cast us into the furnace termed igno- 
rance, we will walk with God there also, while those who cast 
us in may take heed lest they be consumed. 

Now let us inquire what most debases man’s moral nature. 
Also we may note what best preserves it. In all ages, but es- 
pecially in these late days, we find a class of philosophers busy 
at work upon some plan to make good men and women, as 
they affirm, but as yet we see no success; and these leaders, 
foot-sore, weary, and dying, tumble into early and forgotten 
graves, making some worse and none better, by their visionary 
and often wicked doctrines. 

The main feature of their different isms—the very begin- 
ning sine qua non—is infidelity. They start and die wrong. 
Virtue and truth flee away where they alight, while those who 
delight to drink to the dregs the cup of human abomination 
rally under their standard. Some well-meaning men, we ad- 
mit, engage in these hazardous experiments only to see con- 
fusion where order was expected, and a harvest of untold 
woes. Those eminent men—Huxley and Tyndall—seem to 
think the hour has come to separate the human race from the 
God of nature and revelation, and thus relieve the world of a 
horrible nightmare, and, of course, the extinction of error 
and the rise of truth will heal the nations of earth. Before 
this great work is finished, we inquire, with what security or 
indemnity are we to be furnished that our age will not swing 
back with one long and frightful bound into the gloom of su- 
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perstition, and the thick darkness of heathenism, to return no 
more forever? Your deduction from nature that no God ex- 
ists is protested by nature herself, refuted by the clearest logic, 
and denied by axioms that need not the help of reason to sus- 
tain them. Men fear themselves, and well they may; and 
while ready to receive greedily all scientific truth, they cannot, 
dare not, never will, accept this doctrine. Where at any time 
it has rein free among men, an instinct of self-preservation 
has come to the rescue, and the horrid beast has been put to 
flight. So mote it be. Thank God, man is not left alone! 
The all-seeing Eye is upon him, and he shall rest safely in 
this earthly temple until that wondrous epoch brought to 
light by the word of truth shall come, when “a new heaven 
and a new earth” shall be, and “the tabernacle of God shall 
be with men.” 

We affirm that the practice of the doctrines and principles 
laid down in the Bible better conserves the peace and happi- 
ness of man than any other system of faith ever presented, 
that it excites his moral nature to healthy action, teaches him 
to love justice and mercy, blesses his earthly habitation, and 
opens to him the portals of a better life beyond. The Bible 
has solved the problem that baffles the best intellects of an- 
cient days, satisfied the earnest desire of angels, and given 
the world the Son of God. Is this not enough? Our infidel 
friends do not suggest even what they propose to put in the 
place of all this—not so much as a husk is offered; but they 
turn us adrift upon a starless, sunless sea, to be tossed we 
know not where—life without an aim, hope without an 
anchor, faith and love without reward. 
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Art. IV.—The Divine Purpose, Displayed in the Works of 
Providence and Grace, in a Series of Letters to an Inquir- 
ing Friend. By Rev. Jonn Martruews, D.D., Professor 
of Theology in Theological Seminary, Indiana.  Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


Sucu is the title-page of a well-got-up little volume of 186 
pages, written in the interests of one of the numerous forms 
of Calvinism. The book is the production of a learned theo- 
logical professor of high standing in the Presbyterian Church, 
is honored with a preface from the popular and authoritative 
pen of Rev. A, Alexander, D.D., of Princeton, New Jersey, 
and issued by the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

A higher or a more authoritative indorsement could hardly 
be given by the Church in whose interests it was written. 

We hence infer that its utterances may safely be accepted 
as a fair exponent of the faith of the Presbyterian Church on 
the topics of which it treats. 

The style is eminently perspicuous, free, and easy; we say 
perspicuous—that is, it expresses clearly just what the author 
intended to express. This kind of perspicuity is not incon- 
sistent with the ambiguity which arises from the prudential 
use of general terms which are capable of different meanings. 
To hundreds of propositions the most inveterate anti-Calvinist 
can readily subscribe, without the slightest torture or perver- 
sion of terms, and yet is compelled to reject in toto the inter- 
pretation which the author’s scheme of theology requires. 
The reader, therefore, cannot always safely infer the author's 
peculiar theological scheme from what appears to be a very 
natural interpretation of the phraseology; but he is reduced 
to the necessity of interpreting the phraseology in the light 
of the theory. The most dangerous errors are often dis- 
guised and made to bear the fascinating garb of truth by the 
use of a plausible phraseology. 

Such a method of writing may result from what the writer 
may deem prudence or strategy, or it may result from his 
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looseness or imprecision of thought, or from habitual, or even 
occasional, carelessness. 

We, accordingly, do not charge Dr. Matthews with inten- 
tional unfairness. He certainly has the fullest conviction of 
the truth of his doctrine, and fidelity to his conscience re- 
quired him to use in its defense not only prudence, but even 
the highest degree of strategy compatible with justice to the 
doctrines of others. 

The book is commendably free from pedantry, and is admi- 
rably adapted to the capacities and tastes of that class of readers 
for whom it is specially designed. The spirit, too, evinced 
by the author, is praiseworthy—at least, not blameworthy— 
being generally free from the acrimony which too often char- 
acterizes discussions in polemic theology. 

It is true that the adoption of the contrary course would 
have displayed both bad taste and bad policy. Young con- 
verts, and those generally who are more concerned about the 
condition of ‘their soul than about the subtle questions of 
polemic and speculative theology, are not often favorably im- 
pressed by the display of an uncharitable and acrimonious 
spirit, or by the free use of abusive epithets. 

I do not mean by this to say that Dr. Matthews is only 
prudentially amiable. On the contrary, I cordially allow him to 
be so by nature, and that he has, accordingly, repressed the use 
of harsh and opprobrious epithets less through policy than 
through the impulses of a generous and Christian heart. 
Occasionally, however, but not often, our author, oblivious of 
his ordinary cirecumspection, and under the excitation of the 
strong convictions of the truth of his doctrine and of the un- 
reasonableness of the contrary doctrine, permits himself to 
impute ignorance, a want of candor, a want of reflection, to 
those who dissent from his peculiar notions. This occasional 
breach of etiquette I suppose should be forgiven on the 
ground of denominational habit. . The habit of making such 
charges against anti-Calvinists is of such ancient birth that it 
has become venerable, at least with age, if for no other reason. 
The charge of ignorance has become so old, so trite, so cheap, 
so commonplace, that good taste is deemed a sufficient reason 
for its disuse. However, as an anti-Calvinist, [ do from the 
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heart forgive Dr. Matthews for “‘the soft impeachment;”’ for 
if the charge is true, then, according to our author's faith, 
our ignorance, our want of reflection, our want of candor, 
were predrdained and unavoidable, and, therefore, no fault of 
ours. Butif the charge is not true, then, according to the 
theory, it was predrdained that Dr. Matthews should bring 
against his brethren a false charge; and as it was impossible 
for him to shun the deed, we have no right to censure him. 

I will not assume to be as free from ignorance, or as candid, 
or as much given to reflection, as Dr. Matthews. Still, I can 
see no reason why I should surrender my judgment and con- 
science to his dictum, since anti-Calvinists must give account 
not to him, or to any other man, however good and great. 

Dr. Matthews’s “ Divine Purpose” was written in the in- 
terests of what he understands to be the teachings of the 
Bible in relation to Divine decrees, and it is: especially de- 
signed for young converts and all those whose theological 
views are not firmly settled, and whose Church connections 
are not yet determined. It is, consequently, less adapted to 
lead souls to Christ than to the Church, as it evidently was 
designed. This field of labor, though not the noblest, is not 
altogether unimportant, and for it our author shows an adap- 
tation truly wonderful. He seems ever to have his object dis- 
tinctly before his mind; knows exactly the extent and char- 
acter of his resources, and, with a ready dexterity, so uses 
them as to secure the best possible results. I think I have 
never seen any similar attempt in which so scanty a supply of 
material has been so used as to make so imposing a show. 
All this he does without surrendering any part of his princi- 
ples or compromising any characteristic of Calvinism, except 
in relation to the freedom of the will. 

After a prepossessing—even a fascinating—but informal in- 
troduction, he cautiously, warily advances to his subject, 
postulating what he intends as the fundamental principles of 
his theory, in terms sufficiently latitudinous to secure the assent 
of all his readers—even of the most uncompromising anti- 
Calvinist. Thus his facile pen glides smoothly on and on, 
over page after page, postulating every thing, proving nothing, 
and covering ovtr the sham logic by the legerdemain-like use 
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of an indefinite and latitudinous phraseology. The writer and 
the reader in the meanwhile are on the best of terms, one 
asserting and the other assenting, till the reader is led, un- 
suspectingly, fully within the precincts of Calvinism, and 
bound fast in the ungracious fetters of Dr. Matthews’s Divine 
Purpose, when the Doctor suddenly turns upon his dreamy 
reader and claims him as his captive. 

The work has been so adroitly done that the reader prob- 
ably knows not when he became a Calvinist—at least by ad- 
mission—whether he was born one, or has only just now been 
made one .by Dr. Matthews’s ad captandum logic. If he 
quietly surrenders, as many no doubt do, and determines to 
abide by his admissions, he probably will conclude he was 
always a Calvinist, and that Dr. Matthews’s little book did 
not make him one, but only showed him that he was one. 
If he refuses to surrender, he likely abjures his admissions or 
their logical consequences, or stands in blank amazement, 
wondering at what precise point in the course of the argu- 
ment he made the fatal admission that commits him to a faith 
against which his reason and conscience rebel. This precise 
point the novice in metaphysical and theological science, it 
is fair to presume, cannot determine. 

He may rationally and rightfully reject lis conclusions, and 
still remain unable to detect the sophistry so skillfully plied 
in its defense. 

President Edwards, the renowned metaphysician of New 
England, was eminently distinguished for his abilities in all 
the departments of thought that engaged his attention, but 
he was preéminently distinguished for his incomparable skill 
in the use of the argument, reductio ad absurdum. 

In our judgment Dr. Matthews merits a similar distinction 
for the masterly skill with which he plies the argument ad 
captandum —an argument that seems, but only seems, to 
prove every thing, while, in fact, it proves nothing. Of the 
justness of this opinion the reader, however, may hereafter 
be better prepared to judge. 

We by no means wish the reader to infer that we think Dr. 
Matthews uncandid. We think bim incapable of using an 
argument while believing it to be fallacious. “He professes to 
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furnish his readers “with that mode of reasoning, and with 
that train of reflection, which” led his “ own mind to believe 
in this doctrine, as taught in the word of God.” We think 
“that mode of reasoning”’ and that train of reflection un- 
sound, and, therefore, deceptive. 

It is a vice quite too common with polemics to misstate, or 
expressly misrepresent, the doctrines and the arguments of 
those who differ from them in opinion. This sin, however, it 
is justice to say, is rarely found at Dr. Matthews’s door—at 
least, not in this form. He gives his opponents the charity 
of a seldom broken silence. If he misrepresents them at all, 
it is less by what he says than by what he does not say con- 
cerning their faith. He evidently felt under no obligations to 
represent any views except his own. He deems that his 
scheme of the Divine decrees embraced the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, and that it would be supere- 
rogatory in him to lay before his readers more than this. 

It is, however, true that he does so treat his subject that 
his readers, especially that class for whom the book was 
evidently written, are liable to form, by easy and natural in- 
ference, very erroneous opinions of the faith of those who are 
not Calvinists. For instance, he so treats the subjects of the 
Divine Sovereignty, of Divine decrees, of the Divine method 
of creation and providence, and of the Divine governnient, as 
to leave his readers, particularly the less informed, not only 
liable, but extremely likely, to infer that none but Calvinists 
really believe in the Divine Sovereignty at all, or, if at all, in 
no real or proper sovereignty; that none but Calvinists be- 
lieve in the Divine decrees; that none but Calvinists believe 
God made and governs the world according to a divine plan. 
These inferences are not only possible, but certain, to the not 
well-informed reader. Dr. Matthews may not have intended 
to bring them by indirection before the mind, and may be in 
no sense responsible for them. 

Romanism and Protestantism assert many things in com- 
mon. It would be a caricature of both if each should appro- 
priate to itself all that is common and deny it to the other. 

Calvinism and anti-Calvinism hold many tenets in common. 
If what is common should be subtracted from either, the 
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remainder would be neither. The Calvinist and the anti- 
Calvinist, if they choose, may each assert that what is claimed 
as common is logically germane to his own scheme of faith, 
and that it is falsely appropriated to any other scheme. But 
this is mere assumption. It, however, seems to be an as- 
sumption made by the author of “ The Divine Purpose,” and 
which seems to have determined his peculiar method of 
treating his subject. Indications of it—sometimes more, and 
sometimes less, obtrusive—are found on almost every page. 
This fact, more than any other, caused us to attempt some- 
thing of a criticism upon the little book. 

Dr. Matthews’s “Divine Purpose” comprises a series of 
nineteen letters addressed to a friend, who wishes to be made 
acquainted with the peculiar doctrines of different Churches, 
so as to be able wisely to determine with which to connect 
himself. 

The first letter is headed, “The difference between truth 
and error always important.” The truth is certainly valu- 
able; error is certainly pernicious. The difference itself be- 
tween them seems to us of small consequence; but to know 
what is truth and what is error, and thereby be able to dis- 
criminate between them, is certainly of immense importance. 

This letter contains many valuable truths, well conceived 
and admirably expressed. These we take great pleasure in 
commending to the favorable consideration of all men. 

The second letter contains some judicious and well-merited 
utterances concerning the very common and pernicious vice 
of prejudice. These we are pleased also to commend to the 
serious and prayerful attention of all, and to our Calvinistic 
brethren no more, and no Jess, than to others. We beg the 
privilege of saying, furthermore, that prejudice is a blind, yet 
formidable, foe to all progress. To assume that all that can 
be known on any given subject is already known, is to repress 
all inquiry and preclude all progress in that direction. This 
is as true of theology as it is of any other science, or 
field of human thought. It is true that, by many, the 
science of theology and that of ethics are regarded as fixed, 
and, of course, incapable of progress. It is, indeed, true that 
the elements of these sciences are comprised in the Bible, and 
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the facts and principles there given can never change. But 
this, it seems to us, is no more reason why they should be 
called fixed sciences, and, therefore, incapable of progress, 
than is the science of meteorology in the department of 
physics, or psychology in the department of metaphysics. 
The germ-principles, the rudimental laws of theology and 
ethies, as we may fairly allow, have been pretty well 
ascertained ; but to assume that every thing valuable to the 
moral world is known that can be known, is as ridiculously 
absurd as it would be for a moon-struck meteorologist to pro- 
fess to be complete master of all the difficulties connected 
with his favorite branch of physical science. The science of 
theology—the science of God and the moral world—the noblest, 
the grandest, and, withal, the most difficult of all sciences, a 
fixed science? There would beinfinitely less absurdity in assert- 
ing that the possibilities of the human mind are limited to 
what may be learned in a day, or an hour, and that the re- 
mainder of its immortality must be tediously whiled away in 
unprogressive and dreamy musing over the stinted acquisi- 
tions of our brief hour. 

Yet it seems to us that many great and good men of the pres- 
ent day do really believe theology to be something fixed and 
utterly incapable of any sort of progress; ay, more, to believe 
that all is known that can be known, or, at any rate, that ought 
to be known. More still, that the fathers of the glorious 
Reformation—great and good men, all honor to their memo- 
ries !—just emerging from the darkness of Romanism, and not 
yet fully free from its superstitious and idle conceits, and act- 
ing under the tremendous excitement consequent upon the 
reaction of the human reason and conscience against the civil 
and religious despotisms that ruled and oppressed the nations, 
did gather up and embody, with something like infallible 
accuracy, into doctrinal formulas, all the elements and all the 
essential details of theology, excluding all that is false, and 
retaining all that is true. Divinely-inspired men could not 
have done more than this. 

Such an achievement by uninspired men would have been, 
under all the circumstances, the marvel of marvels, and un- 
paralleled in the history of the human mind. The wonder is 
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not that these great and good men committed so many errors, 
but so few. If Calvin could live again in this or some subse- 
quent age, it is not at all probable that he would reproduce 
his “Institutes.”” Ifthe men who composed the Westminster 
Assembly could reiissemble, it is in the highest degree im- 
probable that they would reproduce the Westminster Confes- 
sion. If the men who fixed the formulas of denominational 
faith centuries ago could speak again to the world, it is pre- 
sumable that they would deny that it was their right, or their 
intention, to fix the formulas of Christian faith and fasten 
them upon the world for all time. An enlightened and even 
something of a reverential respect for the opinions of the 
wise and good of other ages is not only admissible, but 
highly commendable. 

But to accept these opinions with an unquestioning faith, 
and make them the test of theological truth, is a species of 
man-worship little short of idolatry. To receive the opinions 
of others without examination, or with a predetermination to 
defend them, is to pretermit the right of private judgment 
and the jurisdiction of an enlightened conscience, and to sur- 
render the mind to the blind control of a prejudgment or 
prejudice. 

The individual faith of the present day is, in a large meas- 
ure, we have reason to suspect, an inherited faith—a sort of 
ancestral bequest or heirloom—rather than a faith springing 
spontaneously, full of freshness and vigor, from personal in- 
vestigation and a clear apprehension of the truth. It is the 
faith of prejudice and prepossession, rather than of an intel- 
ligent recognition and appreciation of the truth. 

Prejudice is, therefore, the bane of progress in all depart- 
ments of human knowledge, and it is, unfortunately, pre- 
eminently so in regard to our holy religion. It tends to the 
devitalization of the faith of the individual, to the misdirec- 
tion of the energies and resources of the masses, to strengthen 
the errors of the past, and to give plausibility to the argu- 
ments of infidelity. 

We, therefore, fully concur with Dr. Matthews in all he has 
said.concerning the evils of prejudice. 

Our author, in the closing part of his second letter, intro- 
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duces, with decent solemnity, his august and difficult theme, 
“The Divine Purpose,” using the term “purpose’’ in a 
generic sense, or as inclusive of all the Divine decrees. 

Having propounded the question, “ What are the decrees of 
God?” he answers in the language of the Shorter Catechism, 
‘*The decrees of God are his eternal purpose according to the 
counsel of his will, whereby, for his own glory, he hath fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass.” 

Dr. Matthews in many places affirms and reiiffirms the uni- 
versality and the unconditionality of the Divine decrees. He* 
resolves his answer into two parts, the first embracing the ex- 
tent, and the second the design, of the decrees. ‘ Whatso- 
expresses the extent of the decrees. All 


Lad 


ever comes to pass 
things are logically and intentionally included—evil no less than 
good, and good no more, really and certainly, than evil. The 
design of the decrees is expressed by the words, “ for his own 
glory.’”’ Every decree has the same design, i. ¢., God’s glory 
—that foredrdaining sin no more and no less than that fore- 
ordaining what is good. No Calvinist denies that God foreér- 
dained sin—all sin, every sin—and decreed it for his own glory. 

Dr. Matthews says: “ Each part of this answer appears to 
be worthy of all acceptation; because the whole of it is 
founded upon Scripture, and agrees perfectly with all we 
know of the character of God, and of the government which 
he exercises over the world. I, therefore, receive it, not only 
because it is true, but also because it is useful and comfort- 
able.”: (P. 21.) 

How “it” can be useful is beyond our power of compre- 
hension. How it can be comfortable is not very clear. Toa 
misanthrope, assured of his own eternal election, possibly it 
might bring some comfort; to a philanthropist, whether thus 
assured or not, we know not how it can bring comfort. To 
suppose it comfortable to a man who is assured, or even ap- 
prehensive, of his eternal reprobation, is to suppose him a 
psychological monster, and nota man. That it is true, is an 
assumption so bare-faced as to seem scarcely decent. 

The above quotation furnishes the reader with a fair speci- 
men of Dr. Matthews’s logic, which consists chiefly of bold 
declamation, founded on free postulation. 
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Things seen in contrast are often more correctly estimated 
than when seen singly. The same question—* What are the 
decrees of God ?’’—is answered in the Catechism of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, in these words: “The decrees 
of God are his purpose, whereby, according to the counsel 
of his own will, he hath foreérdained what shall be for his 
own glory; sin not being for God's glory, therefore he hath 
not decreed it.”’ 

Both Catechisms assert the decrees to be according to the 
counsel of the Divine will; both assert the design to be God’s 
glory; but they differ by the breadth of the whole heavens— 
first, as to the extent of the decrees; and, secondly, as to the 
source of sin. One asserts that all things are decreed—de- 
creed for God’s glory—and makes sin a result of the decree; 
the other limits the decrees to God’s glory, expressly deny- 
ing that he has decreed sin, and also denying that sin is for 
his glory, and by implication finds the source of sin, not in 
the Divine mind, will, or decree, but in the unnecessitated 
volitions of the creature. 

It may be ignorance in us—and, in the judgment of some, 
unpardonable “ignorance ’’—but we have “candor” enough 
to confess the fact: we do not believe that God, for any reason, 
decreed whatsoever comes to pass, and, therefore, all the sin 
in the universe. First, because we find no evidence of it in 
the Bible or anywhere else. Dr. Matthews says that he re- 
ceives ‘it not only because it is true, but also because it is 
useful and comfortable.” Now, if by some lapsus nature, or 
some sort of demoniacal possession, or from any other cause, 
known or unknown, we should find sin either useful or com- 
fortable, even then we should solemnly hesitate to ascribe it 
to God’s decree. Secondly, we cannot receive Dr. Mat- 
thews’s definition of decrees, because we cannot conceive it 
possible for God to decree sin. 

We have no difficulty in combining into one clear concep- 
tion the ideas of God and holiness, of God and justice, of 
God and love, of God creating and governing all things for 
his own glory and the highest possible good of his creatures 
made in his own image; but to conceive of God as desiring, 
or willing, or decreeing a thing so utterly abhorrent to his 
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nature as sin, is, to us, impossible. If we conceive of God as 
holy, then we cannot rationally conceive of him as willing or 
decreeing sin. If we refer sin to its souree—which must be 
an unholy volition—then we cannot ascribe that volition or 
purpose to an infinitely holy God. If we conceive of God as 
just, or good, or benevolent, then we cannot rationally conceive 
of him as the ordainer, or orderer, or instigator of sin. We can- 
not conceive of things so incongruous as predicable of angels 
or of men. How, then, can we conceive of God as holy, and 
yet as willing and decreeing unholiness? If he is holy, it is, 
we suppose, only because he wills holiness. But how can he 
do this and yet decree sin? The possibility of constraining 
God and sin into the relation of cause and effect, ordainer 
and thing ordained, is, if we mistake not, excluded both by 
the laws of psychology and of ethics. 

Sin is the transgression of God’s law—is the thing that God 
hates—his abomination—a thing in which he takes no pleasure. 
Every sin is a sin against God. Now, we submit whether it 
is possible for the human mind, the Divine mind, any mind, 
to will or deliberately decree to bring to pass what, from the 
nature of his constitution, he must hate—cannot, by possi- 
bility, fail to hate, or ever cease to hate, as an abominable 
thing. Such a deliberate purpose or decree is certainly im- 
possible with the human mind. We, at least, are unable to 
conceive of such a causal relation between the human mind 
and the object of its innate antipathy. Still more difficult, it 
appears to us, is it rationally to suppose a causal relationship 
between God and sin. The idea that God decreed sin seems 
to us a stupendous psychological absurdity. 

But the idea appears not less absurd when examined in 
the light of moral purity. God is holy. Holiness is the law 
of his administration. He cannot act contrary to his own 
nature. To suppose that he can, is to suppose him in conflict 
with himself—which is worse than atheism. Then he cannot 
sin—cannot violate his own rule of administration, which 
is the rule of obedience for his creatures. But if he cannot 
sin himself, how can he decree sin in his helpless creatures ? 
It seems to us clear enough that if God cannot sin himself, 
he cannot, for the same reason, decree sin in another. There 
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is, as all can readily see, a difference between causing, decree- 
ing, ordering, or determining an act, and the commission of 
an act. But, as all can readily see, this difference relates ex- 
clusively to the forms of the two things—that is, of decreeing 
and committing—and not at all to their moral quality. But 
the moral quality is the ethical substance of the act. This is 
determined by the intention of him who ordains or in any 
way necessitates the act. The intention of the ordainer is 
executed, and the whole responsibility, accordingly, attaches 
to him. 

The Athenians, in a moment of blind excitement, decreed 
that Socrates should die by poisoning. The good man, in the 
exercise of his volition, used the necessary muscles and drank 
the fatal hemlock. The Athenians, it is allowed, committed 
judicial murder. We have never heard Socrates called a 
suicide. Whatever sin was committed, was committed in the 
act of decreeing his death, and the common reason of man- 
kind makes the authors of the decree the authors of the sin. 
If this is true, it is also certainly true that, if it had been im- 
possible for the Athenians to sin, it would have been impos- 
sible for them to make the decree. 

We hence infer that if God cannot commit sin himself, 
then he cannot decree sin. In law, in morals, and in the 
common judgment of mankind, to do a thing, and intention- 
ally to procure its doing, are things different in form or man- 
ner only, and not in morals or fact. The absurdity of the 
hypothesis that God has foreérdained all things that come to 
pass, may be also shown by the practical tendencies of the 
doctrine. 

Persuade a man that his sins are all foreérdained—that they 
are inevitable—and the natural tendency is to harden him in 
his iniquities. However enormous his crimes, he pleads in 
justification of them the inexorable decree. 

It is no less difficult for us to conceive how sin can be for 
God's glory. The Westminster divines assert—Dr. Matthews 
and Calvinists generally indorsing—that all things are fore- 
ordained for God’s glory. How sin—all sin, every sin, in- 
cluding, of course, all falsehood, all treachery, all blasphemy, 
all adultery, all murder, that has ever been committed, or 
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ever will be committed—should be for God’s glory, baffles our 
comprehension. 

President Edwards says: “In order to a thing’s being 
morally evil, there must be one of these things belonging to 
it: either it must be a thing unfit and unsuitable in its own 
nature, or it must have a bad tendency, or it must proceed 
from an evil disposition and be done for an evil end. But 
none of these things can be attributed to God’s ordering and 
permitting such events as the immoral acts of creatures for 
good ends.” (See Edwards on the Will.) 

In support of the first proposition, Edwards asserts: “ It is 
not unfit, in its own nature, that He should do so’’—that is, 
it is not unfit that God should order sin for good ends. In 
support of the second proposition he says: “It is not of bad 
tendency for the Supreme Being thus to order and permit 
that moral evil to be, which it is best should come to pass.”” In 
support of his third proposition, he attributes to God a good 
intention in foredrdaining sin. 

The absurdity of the reasoning might be shown in various 
ways, as the discriminating mind can readily see; and we 
need not here discuss its merits, farther than to say that the 
logic proves—if it proves any thing—either that there is no 
such thing as moral evil in the universe, or that the end sanc- 
tifies the means. For if a thing “be of good tendency,” or 
is promotive of the glory of God, and, by consequence, of 
the well-being of the universe, it seems to us an absurdity to 
eall that thing a moral evil. Butif we allow what is of good 
tendency to be evil in any sense at all, then, it seems to us, 
that to decree the evil for the sake of its good tendency, is to 
do evil that good may come—which is to assert the Jesuitical 
principle that “the end sanctifies the means.”’ 

Wisdom adopts the best means to accomplish the best, 
the noblest, ends. If God decrees sin at all, it must be be- 
cause it is the best known means to accomplish his wise pur- 
poses; and it seems to us a contradiction in terms to say that 
the best means to accomplish the best ends are evil, unless it 
is true that the end ‘sanctifies the means; then, indeed, the 
end is holy and the means holy—that is, sin is holy—which 
is a palpable contradiction in terms. Edwards, Dr. Matthews, 
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and Calvinists generally, refer to the crucifixion of Christ as 
an illustration and confirmation of their doctrine. The refer- 
ence, we think, cannot answer the purpose for which it is 
made, and is, therefore, worthless. 

God, it will be allowed, determined to make an atonement 
for sin by the death of his Son. The atonement is the grand 
end, the death of Christ the determined means. The death 
of Christ, then, becomes the subordinate end, and means be- 
come necessary to the accomplishment of this end. If God 
was so straitened in resources as to be under the necessity of 
using the wicked instrumentalities of men and devils, and 
did, therefore, decree the malice of the Jews, the treachery of 
Judas, the bribery of the false witnesses, the prejudgment of 
the Sanhedrim, the time-serving policy of the Roman court, 
and all the malicious ribaldry and cruelty of all Christ’s per- 
secutors—then, as the end necessitates, in some way, the de- 
cree which secures the means, and this decree necessitates all 
the wickedness connected with the crucifixion—then it fairly 
follows, it seems to us, not only that the end sanctifies the de- 
cree fixing these sins, but sanctifies the sins themselves. 

3ut it is sheer assumption that these particular sins, or any 
other sins, were foreérdained merely because they were pre- 
dicted by the prophets. If Calvinists wish to establish their 
doctrine by the facts connected with the crucifixion, then they 
must prove—not assume—that the Divine prescience is not a 
sufficient ground of a Divine prediction; that a Divine decree 
is the only possible ground of a Divine prediction; and, there- 
fore, that the prediction of the sin of Judas is proof that his 
sin was foredrdained. It is undeniable that some predictions 
rest upon Divine foredrdination. It is equally certain that 
some predictions are conditional upon certain contingencies, 
which contingencies never have occurred. These predictions, 
then, did not rest upon a decree, but, as we infer, had their 
source in the Divine foreknowledge. 

These facts established, let us test the Calvinistic logic. 

Thus: All predictions rest either upon Divine prescience, 
or upon Divine decrees. 

But the sins of Judas were predicted. 

Therefore the sins of Judas were decreed. 
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This is the essence of Calvinistic logic concerning Judas, 
etc. 

If this reasoning is conclusive, let us have more of the same 
sort. 

Thus: All predictions rest either upon Divine prescience, or 
upon Divine decrees. 

The sin of Judas was predicted. 

Therefore the prediction of the sin of Judas rests upon the 
Divine prescience. 

If one argument is good, the other is equally so. But the 
conclusions are contradictory, and cannot both be true. The 
arguments are, therefore, worthless, and the question as to 
whether Judas’s sins were predicted because they were fore- 
known, or because they were decreed, must be settled by 
some other means. To assert, therefore, that God has fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass because some things are 
foretold in the Scriptures, is to beg the whole question. To 
assert that sin is of a good tendency, or that it is of a good 
tendency for God to order or decree sin, or that sin—all sin, 
or any sin—is for the glory of God, is an unwarrantable as- 
sumption, The atonement and the death of the blessed Son 
of God were predetermined events; but the sins of the Jews, 
though predicted, had no more to do with the atonement 
than the sins of Pharaoh, or the sins of any one else. That 
the treachery of Judas and the sins of the Jews were neces- 
sary in order to the death of Christ, is the sheerest assump- 
tion, rendered in the highest degree improbable by the facts 
in the case, and the absurd logical consequences of the as- 
sumption. The death of Christ, as a divinely - appointed 
sacrifice for sin—and not his betrayal by Judas and his cruci- 
fixion by wicked men—is the great central fact of the atone- 
ment. The atonement receives its Divine efficacy from his 
death itself, and not from the adventitious circumstances of 
that death. He came purposely to die, and his death was 
just as certain of accomplishment without Judas as with him. 
This fact is clearly foreshadowed by his suffering in the gar- 
den, where he shed as it were great drops of blood. It is 
also clearly indicated by the fact that he did not actually die 
of injuries received at the hands of his persecutors, but of a 
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broken heart. The murder-intending Jews, therefore, by the 
part they acted, brought no honor to God, no good to man, 
and it is without sufficient warrant to assert as a fact that God 
foreérdained their sins for his own glory, or that their sins are 
of good tendency. 

Having devoted considerable space to Dr. Matthews’s 
adopted definition of Divine decrees, it is now proposed to 
notice, in a cursory manner, some of his statements, etc. 
This will give the reader a better idea of his method of argu- 
mentation than we could otherwise give. 

Dr. Matthews, having defined “decrees,” and selected his 
synonyms, all to his satisfaction, proceeds to lay down two 
propositions, which, he says, embrace the essence of Calvin- 
ism. 

The first is, ‘That the government of the universe is in the 
hands of Jehovah, or that his kingdom ruleth over all.” 

The second is, “That by grace are ye saved.”’ 

He does not, however, pretermit the fact that his two pro- 
positions are verbal scriptural utterances, and consequently 
as fully believed by anti-Calvinists as by Calvinists them- 
selves; and that the difference in the opinions of those who 
subscribe to the same propositions must result from a differ- 
ence in the interpretation. All this is certainly very reason- 
able. 

Our author now devotes seventy pages of his book to prove 
to the satisfaction of his reader that the Calvinistic inter- 
pretation of the first proposition is the true one. He seems 
to be not insensible of the fact that the burden of proof lies 
upon him, and he addresses himself to his Herculean task with 
commendable courage and no mean degree of skill. His 
method of argumentation is singular enough. He calls it 
inductive, but it is, in fact, synthetic. He mentions a great 
many facts from which he endeavors, by induction, to rise up 
to the general principle of universal necessitation by fore- 
ordination. But it is the calamity of all his facts, that every 
one of them needs to be interpreted in the light of universal 
decrees before its Calvinistic character can be seen. For in- 
stance, in the text, “His kingdom ruleth over“all,” no one 
finds any universal foredrdination, or any thing pointing in 
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that direction, until the word rule is interpreted in the light of 
Calvinistic necessitation. It is rather a characteristic of our 
author that what does not require proof at all, he does most 
clearly and even redundantly prove—for instance, the sov- 
ereignty of God, the eternity and immutability of his decrees, 
the freeness of his grace, etc. On the contrary, what really 
requires proof—that upon the proof of which the validity of 
his whole argument depends—is freely postulated, or assumed 
to be true. Numerous instances of this kind of fallacy the 
reader will find in the course of this examination. 

We confess to some disappointment because our author did 
not, after laying down his propositions, which, he says, ‘‘em- 
attempt, by an exhaust- 


, 


brace the very essence of Calvinism,’ 
ive analysis, or a searching exegesis, to draw from them the 
clear and satisfactory proof of a universal and unconditional 
foredrdination. If these propositions “embrace the very 
essence of that system,’’ as our author alleges, it seems to us 
that the powerful aids of modern hermeneutical science, in 
the hands of a learned theological professor, ought to enable 
him to show it. He, however, attempts no such searching 
analysis—no such exegesis of either of these texts, or of any 
other. 

He says: “God never acts without design.”’ Certainly not. 
But who says and thinks that he does? 

Again: ‘In a thousand instances the exertions of men pro- 
duce effects not only without design, but contrary to their 
deliberate intentions."” But “it would be the height of ab- 
surdity and manifest the greatest ignorance of his (God's) 
character to suppose that his power was (is) exerted in blind 
efforts, and was (is) producing effects which he had not pre- 
viously designed.’’ True, man is finite, both in power and 
in knowledge, and hence cannot always accomplish what he 
designs, nor foresee the results of his actions. It is a conso- 
lation, however, to know that God holds him responsible as a 
subject of moral government for his designs or intentions, 
and not for the unforeseen and unintentional results of his 
exertions. It certainly “would be the height of absurdity 
and manifest the greatest ignorance” to suppose God to be 
capable of such weakness, and we are very happy to know 
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that anti-Calvinists are just as innocent of such absurdity and 


ignorance as Calvinists. 
Dr. Matthews makes a somewhat elaborate argument to 
prove what no sane theist probably ever denied—namely, the 


eternity of the Divine purpose; and he concludes it by saying: 
“To suppose any thing else, involves an absurdity too great 
to impute to any man.” If the absurdity is too great to im- 
pute to any man, why by indirection impute it to any man? 
or why labor to prove it so absurd? 

Again: “No objection, however, will be made, I presume, 
to the creation of the world according to an eternal purpose 
of God. If I mistake not, this is included in the proposition, 
which you will readily admit, that the government of the uni- 
verse is in the hands of Jehovah, or that his kingdom ruleth 
over all.’’ Our author, we think, is not in this instance mis- 
taken. The whole includes the parts. The universe includes 
the world, and we now know that the -universe is governed 
‘according to an eternal purpose of God,” or ‘is in the hands 
of Jehovah, or that his kingdom ruleth over all.’’ We again 
rejoice that the same good fortune vouchsafed to the world is 
secured also to the universe. 

Having made a considerable detour, our author returns to 
his original proposition, that his (God’s) kingdom ruleth over 
all, having made only a slight advance in the argument, that 
is, that the world is really governed not by chance, but accord- 
ing to an eternal purpose of God. 

Again: “This government and his providence are the same.” 
Not very offensive, though not strictly true. The essential 
elements of providence are foreseeing and power; foreseeing 
what may be useful and proper, and power to secure this de- 
sideratum. We consequently should hesitate to say that God’s 
government and his foresight and power are the same. If 
we consider government as an agent, then providence is the 
means through which it acts. If we consider government as 
an effect, then providence is the instrumentality by which the 
effect is secured. Our author’s expression is hence true only 
when the word providence is taken in a metonymical sense— 
a sense admissible in mere declamation, but not‘at all admiss- 
ible in phrases of reasoning, simply for the reason that it can- 
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not fail to confuse or mislead the unwary and the indiscrim- 
inating. 

If the reader has not already confounded the government 
of God and the providence of God—the agent and the means 
through which it acts, the effect and the instrumentality by 
which it is secured, it is no fault of Dr. Matthews. 

Our author continues: “Every effect and every event to 
which his providence extends are so many particulars included 
in his government.”” No anti-Calvinist would seriously object 
to this proposition, its terms being taken in their commonly re- 
ceived acceptation. We rejoice in the assurance of a Divine 
providence which extends to “every effect and every event.”’ 
‘“‘The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the evil 
and the good.” (Prov. xv. 3.) ‘Hell and destruction are be- 
fore the Lord; how much more then the hearts of the children 
of men?” (Prov. xv. 11.) “For the eyes of the Lord run to 
and fro throughout the whole earth, to show himself strong 
in the behalf of them whose heart is perfect toward him.” 
(2 Chron. xvi. 9.) ‘ Whatsoever the Lord pleased that did he 
in heaven and in earth, and in the seas and in all deep places.” 
(Ps. exxxv. 6.) “My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my 
pleasure: yea, I have spoken it, I will also bring it to pass: 
I have purposed it, I will also do it.’’ (Isa. xlvi. 10.) 

The Bible is full of the doctrine of a Divine providence, and 
we rejoice to know that the Divine hand is as strong and as 
skillful to do as is the Divine eye to perceive what is right 
and proper and for the highest possible good of the universe. 

We have no hesitation in accepting the statement that every 
event and every effect to which Divine providence extends is 
particularly included in the Divine government. For if events 
are not included as particulars, how else can they be included? 
and if they are not included in God's government, in what 
government are they included? But it is not presumable 
that Calvinists and anti-Calvinists accept this proposition in 
exactly the same sense, nor that they so accept the original 
proposition—“ His kingdom ruleth over all.”’ 

Dr. Matthews says: “A vast variety of events is in Scripture 
ascribed to God.”’ Very true; and so a vast variety of events 
might be truly ascribed to Dr. Matthews’s utterances, volitions, 
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etc.; but this fact is not very conclusive proof that all the 
events in the universe should be ascribed to Dr. Matthews. 
He says: “It is true Divine providence is carried on by the 
instrumentality of second causes; but this fact cannot alter 
the case.” This, too, is not objectionable. But second causes, 
in so far as they are instrumentalities, are not the responsible 
agents, authors, or causes of the events with which they may 
be in some way connected. Dr. Matthews writes with a pen. 
He is the agent, author, or cause; the pen is the instrument. 
Where does the responsibility attach? To the writer or to 
the pen? Or, suppose he employs an amanuensis, who cheer- 
fully, willingly, eagerly performs his part, in the most exact 
accordance with the Doctor’s good pleasure, who is responsible 
for what is written? God dictated, but Moses wrote, the Pen- 
tateuch. Who is the author? and who is responsible? 

Three things are hence very and-equally true. First, God 
may, and often does, use the instrumentality of second causes. 
Secondly, “this fact cannot.alter the case’’—cannot make him 
less the author of the event than he would be if he should 
cause the event without the intervention of second causes, 
and thereby the whole responsibility rests upon the prime 
‘ause, and not a particle upon the second or instrumental 
cause: é. g., Moses is no more ‘responsible for the contents of 
the Pentateuch than he is for the creation of the world. 

Dr. Matthews proceeds with his development: ‘ Hence the 
propriety of using the term providence, which means fore- 
sight or care respecting future events, so as to secure their 
occurrence at a particular time and under particular circum- 
stances. Thus when one effect is produced, care is taken 
that it may answer the purpose of a second cause, or be in- 
strumental in producing a second effect, and this again a 
third, etc., throughout a series of causes and effects, which 
may terminate only with the end of the world. . . . . Thus 
the unbroken chain may be traced up through all the inter- 
mediate links to the First Cause. In the first effect, produced 
immediately by the hand of God, provision was made for all 
that were to flow from it, down to the last. Thus, the first 
and the last event of any given series are connected together; 
the last is dependent on the first, as the first is on God.” 
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Our author treats his readers to much more of this necessi- 
tation by Divine foreérdination. 

It would be a misrepresentation to charge upon our author 
and Calvinists generally the fatality of materialism, or the 
more refined fatalism of the Stoics. The fatalism of material- 
ism denies the spirituality of God, or rather acknowledges no 
God, ignores all moral distinctions, and sports with the idea 
of human accountability. 

The fatalism of Zeno, the father of the stoical philosophy, 
resolves God into nature, and is equally incompatible with 
liberty and moral government. 

Calvinism is not the fatalism of materialism nor of Zeno, 
but that of unconditional Divine decrees. It is not a blind 
and irresistible force inherent in nature or in the laws of na- 
ture, of matter and mind, but the intelligent and deliberate 
predetermination of God, fixing beyond the possibility of 
variation every event in the world of matter and of mind, 
and using the laws or forces of the material and immaterial 
world only as her instrumentalities for the accomplishment of 
His predeterminations. 

This doctrine is perspicuously and definitely set forth in 
the quotation last made from Dr. Matthews’s “Divine Pur- 
pose.” Ife designates it by no philosophical title. He does 
not call it fatalism nor necessity, but Calvinism. 

We do not wish to misrepresent this scheme of theology 
by the amount of a hair’s breadth, nor to wantonly apply to 
it any epithet offensive to its advocates. Still, if we speak at 
all, we must speak candidly, and candor compels us to say 
that we can find in the scheme nothing less than an all-en- 
grossing and remorseless necessity, as destructive of all moral 
distinctions as to right and wrong, and, consequently, of all 
moral government, properly so called, as any system of neces- 
sity ever propounded to the world. 

Fate can in no form be stronger than Omnipotence; and 
hence, if every thought, emotion, volition, and action of all 
ratioual creatures is predetermined and held fast in the hand 
of Omnipotence, then, it seems to us, there is no more ground 
for human accountability than is allowed by other schemes of 
fatalism; for it is manifest that no form of necessity, or abso- 
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lutism, or fatalism, could more completely reduce the moral 
world to a machine than does the scheme of Calvinistie decrees. 

Sir William Hamilton, the prince of, modern philosophers, 
says: ‘The assertion of absolute necessity ... is virtually 
the negation of a moral universe; consequently, of the Moral 
Governor of amoral universe; inaword, Atheism. Fatalism 
and Atheism are, indeed, convertible terms. The only valid 
arguments for the existence of a God, and for the immortality 
of the soul, rest on the ground of man’s moral nature; con- 
sequently, if that moral nature be annihilated, which in every 
scheme of necessity it is, every conclusion established on such 
a nature is annihilated also.” (Lect. XL.) 

These strong statements of Hamilton are in accord with 
the universal consciousness of human nature; and it must be 
accepted as a fact of consciousness, that the human mind is 
free from all absolute necessitation resulting from Divine 
foredrdination, or from any other cause whatever, or that 
human consciousness is false in its most authoritative utter- 
ances—all sense of praiseworthiness and blameworthiness are 
an illusion, and human nature a falsehood. The doctrine of 
necessity, on the contrary, rests on no such testimony. It 
appeals not to the facts of consciousness, but reposes on the 
less authoritative and less satisfactory dictates of philosophy, 
falsely so called. The human consciousness—the facts of 
human nature—give no countenance to materialistic philoso- 
phy, to the stoical philosophy, nor to Calvinistic philosophy. 

It is indeed true that Calvinists appeal to the Scriptures to 
prove what Atheists deem sufficiently proven by the lights of 
theirphilosophy. But it isalso true that every text thus appealed 
to in support of their theory admits of a construction suffi- 
ciently in harmony with anti-Calvinism; while there are on the 
contrary scores of texts which cannot, by the powers of the 
most acute and subtle logic, be brought into harmony with any 
scheme of necessity. In fact, the whole Bible proceeds in its 
revelations upon the assumption of man’s freedom from ne- 
cessitation; and Calvinists, in order to relieve their scheme 
from embarrassments arising from this source, are reduced to 
the humiliating necessity of assuming that God is possessed 
somehow of two wills—a decretive and a revealed will-—and 
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does, in some inconceivable way, exercise a double govern- 
ment over men—a moral and a providential government. 

Dr. Matthews, anxious to enforce conviction upon his read- 
ers, illustrates his theory of necessitation by Divine decrees 
by some striking examples. He says: “ The’ preservation of 
the Apostle Paul’s life, as far as we can judge, at one time de- 
pended on his nephew, who accidentally, as we call it, but 
providentially in the purposes of God, heard the bloody in- 
tentions of the Jews, of which he gave immediate information 
to the chief captain (Acts xxiii. 16, e¢ seq). Had this captain 
been a Gallio, still the effect would have taken place. But he 
was not: provision was made in his character, in the disposi- 
tions of his heart, for acting promptly on this information, and 
thus securing Paul from these murderous designs. Had this 
young man been at a distance, he could not have heard this 
conversation, and of course could not have given the infor- 
mation. But He who had determined to prolong the life of 
the distinguished apostle, determined also to secure the pres- 
ence of his nephew at the proper place, and at the proper mo- 
ment.” We have cited, for the benefit of the reader, the whole 
passage, page 26. 

Anti-Calvinists can accept this as a full and admirable illus- 
tration of Divine providence as maintained by themselves,.and 
as taught in the Scriptures. But can Calvinists accept what 
Dr. Matthews here states as a full and impartial representation 
of Divine providence as taught by Calvin and Dr. Matthews 
himself? I answer, they cannot. At least half of the truth is 
suppressed, and truth partially told is trnth perverted. The 
less objectionable side is given—the darker side is cautiously 
withheld. 

The doctrine asserted by Dr. Matthews is that God, having 
unconditionally decreed whatsoever comes to pass, does, by 
his providence, infallibly execute these decrees. This ad- 
mitted, it follows with absolute certainty that God did decree, 
and by his efficient agency bring to pass, every thought, emo- 
tion, volition, and external act connected with this whole 
affair, and consequently sustains precisely the same relation- 
ship to the parts acted by the bloody-minded Jews that he 
sustains to the parts acted by Paul, his nephew, and the chief 
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captain. According to this theory, God did, for his own 
glory, decree the unbelief of the Christ-rejecting Jews; their 
malicious and murderous intentions concerning Paul; the 
vow of the “ more than forty’ ruffians, who bound themselves 
under a curse not to eat nor drink till they had killed Paul; 
the wicked complicity of the chief priests and elders in this 
bloody design, and the lying speech of Tertullus against 
the prisoner at the bar of Felix. This is no misrepresentation 
—not even an exaggeration—as every intelligent Calvinist 
must, for consistency’s sake, admit. 

God is thus represented by the theory as acting a double 
part: on one hand, as putting Paul’s life in jeopardy through 
one set of instrumentalities; and on the other, through an- 
other set of instrumentalities, as delivering him from that 
peril ; or the all-wise and holy God is represented as seemingly 
circumventing himself, and as putting Paul’s life in danger, 
that he might have the glory of saving it. Now we beg to be 
permitted to enter our most earnest protest against the attrib- 
uting of any and all such solemn trifling to our gracious 
Heavenly Father. If he is what the Bible represents him— 
holy, and wise, and just, and good—then he can be the sub- 
ject of no such folly as the theory of universal and uncondi- 
tional foredrdination, by inevitable logical sequence, ascribes 
to him. 

There must be, it seems to us, some more rational, or, at 
least, less God-dishonoring, method of interpreting the facts 
in this case, than that furnished by the theory of our author. 

That God has decreed, in the Calvinistic sense, every thing 
that comes to pass, is a mere assumption, hitherto unproved, 
and, it is believed, incapable of proof. Let us, then, replace 
this gratuitous assumption with the hypothesis that God has 
decreed some things, but not every thing; that is, that he has 
decreed what he himself will do, and what the subjects of his 
moral government ought to do, but not what they shall do. 

According to this hypothesis, he did not decree the unbelief 
of the Christ-rejecting Jews; he did not decree their malice, 
and their bloody vow, binding themselves under a curse not to 
eat nor drink till they had killed Paul; he did not decree the 
mean complicity of the chief priests with this atrocious design ; 
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he did not decree the lying speech of Tertullus before Felix, 
the Roman governor; he did not decree any of the wicked 
acts connected with Paul's persecution. He knew all these 
wicked things from eternity; and he also knew, with infallible 
certainty, how he could circumvent these wicked designs, and 
save the life of his apostle. But this knowledge does not im- 
ply that he even decreed the parts respectively acted by Paul, 
his nephew, and the chief captain. 

The foreknowledge of an event is as good a guaranty of its 
accomplishment as is an absolute decree—not because fore- 
knowledge has any more effect upon the event itself than does 
present knowledge or after-knowledge. 

We know by the intuition of simple vision that the sun 
shines; but this knowledge has not the slightest effect upon 
the sun in causing it to shine or not to shine. On the con- 
trary, this knowledge is in some way dependent, not for its 
potentiality, but for the development of its potentiality, or 
the actual knowledge itself, upon the event; that is, if the sun 
did not shine, there could be no actual knowledge of such an 
event; therefore, the knowledge of the event is the evidence 
of its actual existence. The same is true in relation to Divine 
knowledge. The term foreknowledge and its synonyms, when 
applied to the Deity, are anthropomorphisms, not improperly 
used in accommodation to the forms of human knowledge. 
In strict propriety, there is no foreknowledge, no after-knowl- 
edge, with God, with whom “ one day is as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day.’”’ All things are present to 
him; all things possible and actual are included in his know]l- 
edge. Therefore, all the thoughts, feelings, volitions, and out- 
ward acts of all the parties connected with Paul's persecution 
and rescue, were eternally and certainly known to God; and 
this knowledge was just as good a guaranty of the actual 
occurrence of the events as a thousand decrees could give. 
There was, therefore, manifestly no necessity for any decree 
necessitating the acts of Paul, or the acts of his friends, or of 
his foes. To assert that all these acts were instigated, directed, 
and terminated by decrees, in order that God might provide 
himself with the means of accomplishing his purpose in pre- 
serving the life of Paul, is a pure assumption. It is safe to 
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assert that God decrees what he himself will do, and of course 
always knows the means. by which he will accomplish his de- 
crees. It is safe to assert that he may and does decree to use 
the agency and acts of men—good men and bad men—in the 
accomplishment of his purposes, all of which are wise and 
good; but it is not safe to assert that he decrees even those 
acts which he decrees to use in the accomplishment of his 
ends. It is safe to assert that God governs all things accord- 
ing to the counsel of his own will; but as all things are not 
alike in their natures and destinies, it is not safe to assert 
that the counsels of his will incline or require him to govern 
the natural and the moral world by the same method. 





ART. V.— The Soul. 


It is both logical and natural, in the examination of any 
subject, to notice first its origin. 

“And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man be- 
came a living soul.’’ God breathed into man’s nostrils the’ 
breath of life, and he became, or began to be, or was, a living 
soul. Glorious origin! Sublime in simplicity! I mean it is 
glorious, sublime, and simple in fact; for beyond the mere 
fact of man’s original, no mind can pierce. There is not room 
for sensible speculation. We know that God breathed man’s 
soul into. existence, and that is what we know of its origin. 

Men may speculate on the words “‘ breathed” and “ breath,”’ 
but it is not rational to do so. They only expose themselves 
to the charge of anthropomorphism. No human actions are 
positively applicable to God; but, in a rhetorical sense, words 
denoting human actions may be applied to him. Of course, 
the Holy Spirit moved the use of these terms as the very best 
possible; yet no field is open for theological speculation. 

Again, an effort is sometimes made to speculate upon the 
term “became,” in the phrase “became a living soul.” With- 
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out attempting criticism, suffice it to say the word translated 
‘““became,” from the Hebrew, is the apocopated future of the 
substantive verb 7/7 (hayah), with vav conversive, which 
gives it the time of the pastin narration. The identical word 
is translated in many other places in the Scriptures was and 
began to be. Whatever construction may be put upon the 
phrase translated ‘“‘and he became a living soul,” there are 
sufficient reasons in it for rejecting the idea of development 
or process of formation. There are reasons in the language 
for concluding the creation of the soul instantaneous, or rather 
there are no grounds for concluding otherwise. 

That God created the soul of man, is stated in the Bible 
simply as a fact. It is a fact, without philosophy. “The 
just shall live by faith.’’ Here is food for the pious heart of 
the Christian. Let him just believe what the Spicit tells him 
of the origin of his soul, and walk on by faith in his pilgrimage. 

The origin of the soul of man is matchless, when we seek 
a comparison among the various theories of the origin of 
things given in different ages and places, and by different 
men. Buffon’s, the Brahmin’s, Darwin’s, and other theories 
of the origin of things and men, and even of God, are puerile, 
stale, and absurd, when contrasted with the Mosaic account 
of the beginning of man. It is “in rich Mosaic wrought.” 
Such is the origin of the first human soul, and the second was 
made by the same plastic hand in atime not remote. The 
soul is thus placed before the mind of the philosopher. 

Whether the souls of men are immediate creations or me- 
diate productions, according to psychological laws, as material 
form’ are reproduced by physical laws, is yet undetermined. 

Six thousand years have well-nigh gone, and still this ques- 
tion is obscure. Necessarily so. It has been urged by some 
that each soul is a new creation; while by others, with plausi- 
bility, the doctrine of procreation is maintained. 

Names or THE Sovut.—Every thing must have a name, if it 
be discoursed upon; but names do not enter into the essence 
or substance, nor even the existence, of things; therefore, 
while we would speak of the name or names of the soul, we 
should be careful not to allow its names to modify its nature 
in our estimation of it. 
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Ist. From “ Gesenius’s Hebrew and English Lexicon’’ we 
have first, 053 (nephesh), from #53 (naphash), which means 
to blow, to breathe, to respire; and secondly, we have Ww’) 
(nishama), from D&’) (nasham), to breathe; thirdly, MM (ruach), 
from fF (ravach), to breathe. 

2d. From the Greek =evza (pneuma), from zw (pneo), to 
blow; and secondly, ¢vzy (psuke), from ¢vz~ (psuko), to breathe. 

3d. From the Latin we have spiritus, from spiro, to breathe, 
to blow. 

The above are a part of the substantives applied to the soul 
by the ancients. 

We notice, first, that these substantives are traceable back 
to the primal idea of air in motion, breath, wind; so that, in 
strictness of speech, they are not names of the soul, but names 
of a mediate effect of the soul—the exertion of its power upon 
the fluid we call the atmosphere. 

The foregoing difficulty may be obviated by the employ- 
ment of the figure of speech called metonymy, from the use 


of which we may name the effect for the cause. Our minds 
are thus by the use of names, in a sense, carried within to the 
soul per se. 

A second observation upon the names of the soul is, that 
they are of material origin; and the more ancient the lan- 
guage, the more numerous the names thus derived and applied 


to the soul. 

In the Hebrew, there are three substantives of material 
origin; in the Greek, two; and in the Latin, one, applied to 
the soul, at least from the view we have thus far taken of the 
subject. We will next bring forward some other names that 
have been applied to the soul. 

Ist. From the Greek avexos (anemos), vovs (nous), Svnos 
(thumos). 

2d. From the Latin we have manes, animus, anima, mens. 

8d. From the English, soul, mind, spirit, ghost, and shade. 

The foregoing substantives are all more or less frequently 
applied to the soul of man, and are interchangeable. For the 
verification of this proposition, an appeal is simply made to 
lexicography. They are all of material origin. (See “Sir 
William Hamilton’s Lectures,” Lect. VIL, p. 95.) 
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It is frankly confessed that there is much confusion in the 
use of terms as names for the soul by different writers, but 
more especially in colloquial intercourse. We apologize by 
saying finite minds must of necessity produce confusion in 
the use of terms on many subjects. 

So far as jargon in the use of the names of the soul is con- 
cerned, we may find cases somewhat parallel—first, in the 
representation of sounds by characters, and the formation of 
letters into syllables, and syllables into words, and words into 
sentences; and secondly, the combination of units into num- 
bers of various denominations. These subjects present much 
confusion to the scientific and methodical mind. But if there 
be confusion—if there be a war in the use of the names of 
the soul—it need be only a confusion and war of words; for 
whatever be the names of the soul, they can never change its 
nature in the least. 

Another observation on the names of the soul is, that as we 
descend from ancient to modern languages, we find them cut- 
ting our minds loose, in the use of psychological names, from 
material objects, and leading them into metaphysical regions. 

Our modern names of the soul have more of the spiritual 
or abstract, and less of the material or concrete, than the 
ancient denominations for it. There is a great principle of 
extensive application developed by this fact, which is a tend- 
ency to spiritualization. Whoever thinks it worth while, may 
see it finely applied in the “ Philosophy of the Plan of Salva- 
tion,” especially in the seventh chapter of that most excellent 
work. Whilst there has been an increase in the number of 
names applicable to the soul, there has also been a gradual 
but irresistible tendency to spirituality from ancient to modern 
times. 

Thirdly, the soul has an essence. What the essence or sub- 
stance of the soul is, appears to be but little understood. There 
are good reasons for ignorance on this subject. It is most re- 
mote from sense. It is not an object of consciousness. By 
a sort of logical necessity, it is just behind or beneath the 
objects of our consciousness. In a sense, it is a sanctum sanc- 
torum—an unfrequented place. Matter as well as soul has its 
essence or substance. No man knows certainly whether the 
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essence of soul and matter are the same or different things. 
It is commonly believed they are different. Since the soul, 
as an existence, is so different from matter as such, it is ex- 
ceedingly likely that their essence is also different. The most 
that can be said of the essence of the soul is, that its office 
is in the soul’s existence, it being, or at least is understood 
as being, that to which the attributes of the soul are referable 
for their subsistence—that wherein they have an inherence. 

The soul, considered as an existence, comprehends its essence 
and attributes, or faculties. We have no idea of the soul as 
an existence, outside of what is above mentioned. We can 
have no other idea, so far as its nature is concerned. This in- 
let, however, opens to a field of investigation that challenges 
the efforts of the strong and industrious. Of course an elab- 
orate investigation is here declined. The essence of the soul 
without its attributes would be something unknown to man; 
and vice versa, the attributes without the essence would be 
an anomaly. 

Another feature of the soul is its unity, its indivisibility. 
Whilst philosophers speak of divisions of the soul, they are 
only ideal. Nothing can disturb the unity of the soul. Who- 
ever denies the soul’s unity would do well to show in what its 
divisibility consists. Divisibility is one of the essential prop- 
erties of matter. The soul has not one attribute or property 
in common with matter. It would not be satisfactory to say 
that the soul is a sort of ethereal matter, and then claim di- 
visibility for it, and thus deny its unity. It matters not 
whether what we call the soul be called ethereal matter or 
pragma. From the fact that the attributes of soul and 
matter are wholly distinct, they are themselves distinct; and 
divisibility must be located where it belongs in matter prop- 
erly so called. ° 

The absolute unity of the soul provides a sure foundation 
for proper individuality. Individuality of soul is a fact most 
dear to all Christian people. No one this side of Oriental 
nations can for a moment entertain the thought of losing his 
individuality. The endearments of social life, and the hope 
of residing in eternity with the saints, and many other enjoy- 
ments that hinge in a subjective sense upon individuality, 
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would be lost. Oriental people despise, or affect to despise, 
the soul’s individuality. To it they attribute all of man’s 
woes in this life, and flatter themselves that at death they will 
lose it, and with it all the miseries to which man is heir—just 
as one drop of wine thrown into the Ganges loses its so-called 
unity, and with it its color. For the solution of the problem 
of the soul’s miseries they have not the key afforded by 
the Christian’s Bible. Upon the individuality of the soul 
may be safely reposed its identity. Indubitably the soul must 
be always the same, if it is not divisible. Without disintegra- 
tion, no opportunity could ever be afforded for mutation, the 
opposite of identity. Therefore, the soul's identity is founded 
upon its individuality. Upon the identity of the soul is found 
a sure basis for continuity of existence. For sure, if it be 
absolutely identical, it cannot but continue so. Hence its 
immortality, its future life, unless it should be annihilated ; 
but nature affords no example of annihilation, and the testi- 
mony of Scripture is against this idea. From the soul’s unity 
is its individuality; from its individuality is its identity, and 
from its identity, immortality. 

Again, the soul is the residence of personality; the elements 
of personality are intellection and volition. Wherever these 
are seen, personality is before the mind. The Holy Trinity 
is a trinity of Divine persons, and not a trinity of metaphysi- 
cal divisions. It is sometimes said that the soul of man is 
a sort of trinity. True, it may be, but by no means a trinity 
of persons. In the soul of man there is but one person. The 
soul’s personality, like its individuality, belongs absolutely to 
itself. These two cannot be abstracted and applied to matter. 
If so, then, are all bodies, great and small, both individuals 
and persons. It may be said that if the soul’s personality 
consists in intellection and volition, wherever these are ob- 
served they argue the existence of personality, and personality 
the existence of soul. These being in some degree observed 
in lower animals, is therefore evidence that they have souls. 


Be it so. If facts and phetomena lead to such a conclusion, 
it is not wise to demur. The most that can be said against it 
is, that observation and language do not show it so. But we 
have-already admitted that words cannot affect the nature of 
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any existence. The soul is at once the psychieal and vital 
principle. For the discussion of this proposition the reader 
is referred to the Introduction to the-work on “The Human 
Intellect,” by Porter. The soul truly lives, and moves, and 
has its being in God; but, in a relative sense, it is self-sus- 
taining as an inhabitant of the body, inasmuch as it supplies 
and vitalizes aliment for it, and furnishes power for the execu- 
tion of its functions. Matter may be combined, separated, 
and related, but the soul is susceptible of joy, sorrow, pleas- 
ure, pain, happiness, and misery, and many other states. 

This view of the soul, in contradistinction from matter, 
shows its superiority, and augments the importance of such a 
recognition of its vast capacities. Another consideration that 
heightens the importance of the soul as a subject of attention 
and study is, that God “has made our happiness and misery, 
or our interest, to depend in part upon ourselves.”’ Again: 
‘“‘Our happiness and misery are trusted to our conduct, and 
made to depend upon it.” 

The soul’s capacities afford the subjective basis for its re- 
sponsibility, therefore cannot be lightly considered. How many 
human souls are foolishly betrayed by the tangible and pleas- 
urable excitements of life into the hands of fickle time and 
sense, and made victims to their own improvidence and love 





of ease! 

The acts and powers of the soul of man are a sort of 
telescope through which God is seen. True, the Scriptures 
reveal him to us through his attributes. The Scriptures are 
a prism outside of our attributes, that serves to give various 
views of his nature and character. 

What could man know of the power of God, had he no ex- 
perience of power in himself? What could he know of the 
goodness of God, were there not even depraved specimens of 
goodness in man’s nature? And how could he have the 
notion of God's infinity, had he not gathered the idea of in- 
finity through certain activities of hisown soul? Just as the 
soul is developed and cultivated by a knowledge of itself 
(ceteris paribus), so is it enabled to entertain enlarged views of 
the Divine nature and character. 

Tus Sovu.’s Destixy.—If the soul is irresponsible, or if it 
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is annihilated at death, its destiny is of little consequence, and 
men may turn away from it asa thing of naught. Death re- 
moves the soul from under the eye of the philosopher, so that 
its phenomena are no more seen, and he is forced to become, 
in regard to the subject that has afforded so much interest, a 
simple believer—his faith is indeed strengthened by a few 
probabilities gathered from the nature and history of the soul. 
The same Holy Spirit that informs man of his true origin, 
through the prophets and apostles, also informs him of his 
destination. ‘Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was; and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.”’ 


ART. V1I.—Close Comm union. 


Tue earnest interest now manifest in the Churches on the 
subject of “close communion,”’ has come as a necessary inci- 
dent to the progress of the Christian life of our times. It 
marks a stage in the advance of the Church toward a higher 
condition. Steadily and with accelerated force has Protestant 
Christianity been pressing toward a better manifestation of the 
true oneness of faith and spirit in Christ. The life of piety 
is asserting itself against a wrong. The great branches of 
orthodox Protestantism have come to see their substantial 
agreement in all the central and fundamental doctrines of the 
gospel, to feel their essential oneness in Christ, and to unite 
in codperative labors in many directions.- Their differences 
are found to be comparatively trifling, and to lie only fur off 
from the heart of saving Christianity. Christians discover 
among themselves more doctrinal agreement than their diverse 
organizations would imply—more, indeed, than there was in 
the Church of the early centuries, when the external organi- 
zation of catholic Christianity was unbroken. It is now seen 
that the great lack of the Church, im this matter, is not so 
much a better unity of the faith as a truer unity of spirit—a 
more adequate manifestation of the essential oneness which 
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really exists. The practice of close, or exclusive, sectarian 
communion rests upon an assumption that contradicts this 
now attained consciousness of oneness in Christ. It is an 
implicit denial of the Christianity of the excluded parties. 
The onward movement, carrying the Church's deeper life, 
and fulfilling the will and prayer of Christ for the unity of 
his followers, meets with this close communion as an obstruc- 
tion in the way, as a contradiction to a great reality, as a 
wrong tothe Divine constitution of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
Like a stream that finds a barrier in its course, the force of 
Divine movement in the Church of Christ is pushing up 
against it. This is manifestly the meaning of the rise of this 
topic into controversy at this time, and the strength of im- 
pact that characterizes the movement. The strange anomaly 
of close communion stands as a bar in the way of the progress 
of the Church, as it is becoming more conscious of its unity, 


and more instinct with the spirit and breath of the Redeemer’s 
own prayer. Unless the spirit and life of the Church should 


experience a turning back, the conflict will go on, the sound 
of high pressure against the hinderance will continue, till the 
cause is removed. 

After the long-continued and elaborate discussions which 
the subject has received, there is now no need of any lengthened 
consideration of its manifold phases. A few points are suffi- 
cient to sum up and exhibit the whole matter. It seems to 
us that when the practice of close communion is stripped of 
all disguises, and reduced to its intrinsic import, the entire 
thing may be compressed, as in a nut-shell, into a few plain 
and undeniable propositions. When the various arguments 
employed to vindicate it are thoroughly sifted, all their logical 
force is found to rest on claims which, when seen in their 
naked meaning, are refuted by their own absurdity. It is 
the object of this article to show very briefly into what, it 
is conceived, the whole practice of close communion neces- 
sarily resolves itself. It may be all summed up under three 
heads. 

1. The rule of sectarian or exclusive communion, in which 
denominations deny to believers of other branches of the 
Church the right of participation with them in the Lord’s- 
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supper, rests upon the assumption of the very points in dispute 
between the parties. In this it begins. It stands on the 
sheerest dogmatism. This is its very bottom. When re- 
solved into its actual elements, this is what it amounts to, 
when the duty of witnessing against error is alleged in vindi- 
cation of the practice. It is the baldest kind of “begging the 
question.” This is true, on whatever ground and in whatever 
denomination the custom is practiced. Though the exclusion 
from the Lord’s-supper points to diversities in doctrine, the 
practice can have no possible warrant but the unquestionable 
settlement of them in favor of the excluding party. But in 
the sincere and intelligent judgment of most of the Church 
they are not so settled. It puts its practice in advance of the 
facts. In the Baptist Church it assumes that nothing but im- 
mersion of adult believers is baptism at all. Yet that is the 
very point to be proved. That it is not proved, but only dog- 
matically assumed, is witnessed to by the contrary judgment 
of nearly all Christendom. Among the United Presbyterians, 
who in doctrine and polity are scarcely distinguishable from 
the great body of Presbyterians in our country, the practice 
appears to base itself, if it has any bottom at all, on the neces- 
sity of excluding all human compositions from the psalmody 
of the Church. How absurd it is to claim this as a settled 
truth, nearly all the Christian world can say. In the Epis- 
copal Church, so far as the same practice prevails, it takes for 
granted, as if it were God’s own truth, proved beyond ques- 
tion as such, that a non-Episcopal ministry is no lawful minis- 
try of Christ, and members of non-Episcopal organizations 
are really outside of the Christian Church. Is our whole Prot- 
estantism, nearly all of which is thus summarily unchurched, 
ready to admit this and accept the consequences? Is it to be 
looked upon as a justifiable thing, that a small fraction of the 
Church should thus arbitrarily assume this point as settled in 
its favor? Ought any party to deem itself warranted in such a 
high-handed assumption? When the practice is found in our 
own Church, it is grounded especially on the identity of the 
Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s-supper with the absolute and 
pure truth of the gospel, in such a sense that no deviation from 
that precise interpretation is reconcilable with the integrity of 
VOL, IV.—NO. 11.—22 
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the plan of salvation. Gerhard may be taken as representing 
the position of those who thus maintain an exclusively Luther- 
an communion, He asserts in the first place broadly indeed: 
‘‘ For Christians alone, i. ¢., those who have embraced the doc- 
trine of Christ, who have received the sacrament of baptism 
and been ingrafted into the Christian Church, the Eucharist 
has been instituted, and they alone are to be admitted to it.”’ 
“Such, therefore, as are outside of the Church, i. ¢., Pagans, 
Turks, and Jews, are not to be admitted to the Lord’s-supper 
until they have accepted the name of Christ and been baptized 
into Him.” But when he comes to show that Christians are 
not to be indiscriminately and without due examination ad- 
mitted to the Lord’s-table, he reaches a close-communion order 
for the Lutheran Church, by classing all who do not accept 
the Lutheran doctrine of this sacrament as fundamental error- 
ists. He lays down the rule, which none among us would 
question: ‘**Those are to be excluded who are stained with 
heresy, 7. ¢., who continue, despite all orderly admonitions, 
in error against the foundation of the faith; since such per- 
sons, having by their heresy separated themselves from the 
fellowship of the true Church, must not be admitted to the 
sacraments which belong to the Church.” “To this class,” 
he declares, ‘belong those who persistently deny the true and 
substantial presenct of the body and blood of Christ in the Holy 
Supper.”’* Thus, the failure to accept the precise interpreta- 
tion of our Church’s doctrine of the Lord’s-supper is resolved 
into fundamental heresy, irreconcilable with Christianity. On 
this ground close communion in our Church is made to rest. 
But is not this assuming, as shown and proved, what more 
than half the Christian Church, with equal sincerity, has been 
unable to believe, and has steadily and conscientiously denied? 
However cordially we may accept the Lutheran doctrine, and 
believe it to express the pure teaching of the word of God on 
the subject, does it not remain a fact, with all the invincible 
logic of a fact, that the Christian world is now and always has 
been divided on the point?) The entire Reformed Charch, in 
all its denominations and nationalities, with equal positiveness, 








* “Loci Theologici,” XXII. Cap. xxi. 
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believes its own doctrine of the Eucharist to be the truth of 
God. The point is really in dispute, and nothing short of the 
boldest dogmatism can treat it as settled. Yet the assump- 
tion that it is settled, is the only thing that underlies this order 
which excludes dissentients from the communion-table. It is 
needful that men shonld distinguish between their dutiful 
testimony to God’s truth, and a testimony to, their own dis- 


puted interpretations of certain phases of that truth. The 


one must not be treated as the equivalent of the other. Luther- 
ans, confidently believing in the correctness of the interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine of the Lord’s-supper by their Church, 
may rightly maintain it, stand by it, and seek to have the 
Christian world accept it; but with the invincible fact of 
diversity before their view, where do they obtain the right to 
treat all others as not entitled to participate with them at the 
feast which Christ has furnished for all his followers? For 
fifteen centuries of the Christian Church no such test of com- 
munion was known. 

Fundamentally, then, the practice of sectarian communion 
stands in the dogmatism which demands that points of doc- 
trine shall be regarded as settled, which are notoriously not 
settled, but are at the very time holding the Christian world 
in divided sentiment. And these points in dispute are, by 
this very fact, proved to be such as are non-fundamental. The 
Scriptures are not so clear on them as to prevent honest diver- 
sity among real Christians. The Church of Christ has included 
different views on-them in all ages and in all nations. They 
have always been open questions, and, probably, will be to the 
end of time. When any denomination undertakes to treat 
them as no longer oper questions, and by an exclusive com- 
munion to witness to the truth held by itself and against the 
error of all the rest of Christendom, it is simply assuming 
the very point in question, i. ¢., that its own interpretation is 
the very truth, and all other Churches have departed from the 
faith. For, to exclade fellow-Christians from participating 
with it in this sacrament of Christ, appointed for all his fol- 
lowers, in order to bear testimony merely to its own interpre- 
tation against a somewhat different interpretation, is quite 
another thing. The Scripture doctrine is divine— its own 
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peculiar or distinctive interpretation of it may be somewhat 
human. 

2. The second thing is, that the position of close-commu- 
nionists, taken as a whole, is self-contradictory and self-destruc- 
tive. This is easily made apparent. 

After self-complacently assuming the points in question, 
they make assent to their view an indispensable condition to 
Church communion. It would be easy to show that, to have 
any logical relation to the exclusion from the fellowship of 
the Lord’s-table, this must mean that their teaching+on the 
disputed points is essential to a true Christianity. It amounts, 
logically, to a denial that the excluded believer belongs to the 
Church of Christ; for he is not excluded on the ground of 
personal character, but wholly on the basis of his denomina- 
tional relation; and nothing short of holding that acceptance 
of the controverted points of doctrine is essential to Christi- 
anity, can warrant this systematic exclusion of dissentients 
from this ordinance of Christ. But without at all insisting 
on this, it is unquestionable that the rule of exclusion makes 
this agreement necessary to Church communion. The Baptist 
Church claims a logical and necessary consistency when, de- 
nying the validity of infant baptism and the form of admin- 
istration by sprinkling, it admits none but Baptists to the 
Lord’s-supper. Baptism is held as a prerequisite to participa- 
tion in the Supper; and as the members of other Churches 
are held as unbaptized, they are, consistently enough just at 
this point, excluded from the second sacrament. We might 
well understand this as involving a denial of their Christian- 
ity, a charge of fundamental heresy. It, at least, treats them 
as beyond the limits of an allowable Church communion. 
Whether or not the individual members of other denomina- 
tions are considered as Christians, it is still true that their 
Church relation is held as in itself enough to bar them from 
the communion of the Baptist Charch. 

But when our Baptist brethren are pressed closely with the 
import of their position, and brought to an expression of their 
real belief in the matter, they not only cordially and fully 
allow the real Christianity of other believers, but heartily 
recognize other denominations as Churches of Christ. They 
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unite with them in other acts of Christian fellowship; they 
exchange pulpits and share in the codperative associations 
formed for the extension of the gospel. The Baptist Church 
recognizes both the Christian and the Church character of 
other denominations in the fellowship of Evangelical Alliance 
and Bible and Tract Societies. This recognition is given with 
a cordiality that is unmistakably sincere and genuine. It un- 
questionably expresses the real and deeper judgment of the 
mind and heart of the Baptist Church—a judgment that ac- 
knowledges Pedobaptists as Christians, and their Churches as 
parts of the one great Church of Christ. They look upon 
them as brethren, and accepted of the Divine Master of all. 
And this judgment of the Christian conscience, expressed in 
these various ways, is the utter overthrow of the other posi- 
tion they take at the Lord’s-table. This position, in the prac- 
tice of close communion, is an irreconcilable contradiction to 
the fellowship accorded in their broader and more general 
position. Their attitude as Christians contradicts their plea 
as Baptists. The ground for refusing Church communion is 
overthrown by their habitual recognition not only of other 
believers as Christians, but of other denominations as parts 
of the true Church of Christ. In short, they confess them to 
be entitled to communion in the Church of Christ, and yet, 
by rule, exclude them from it in the Church of Christ where 
they themselves control the matter of admission to it. The 
element of contradiction in this cannot be eliminated. 

The position of the Episcopal Church is more consistent, 
but only as it is less broadly catholic and Christian. Its un- 
churching others, not only at the communion-table, but at the 
steps of the pulpit, and in other ways, saves its logical consist- 
ency, at the sacrifice of more of that spirit and manifestation 
of oneness for which the Redeemer prayed. 

The same want of logical consistency is involved in the order 
of close communion, as it obtains in portions of the Lutheran 
Church. The parts of our Church that carry their denomina- 
tional exclusiveness so far as to disallow pulpit as well as altar 
fellowship, seem less chargeable with such conflict with them- 
selves than those that interchange pulpits and yet reject the 
non-Lutheran believer from the Holy Supper. But when the 
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facts are pursued more closely, the fatal contradiction is seen 
to be equally real. The Lutheran Church, even in its most 
exclusive forms of organization, has never asserted itself to be 
alone the Church of Christ on earth. It has never regarded 
itself as the sum total, or full equivalent, of the Redeemer’s 
Church. On the contrary, it has always clearly and distinctly 
acknowledged the Reformed Churches as parts of that Church. 
The inconsistency of refusing fellowship to and with them at 
the Lord’s-table, whilst thus so fully proclaiming their charac- 
ter as parts of the Church of Christ, is an irreconcilable one. 
Hence the act of exclusion requires, as seen in the explana- 
tion of Gerhard already quoted, that for the time the mem- 
bers of such Churches be regarded as “stained with funda- 
mental heresy.” The acknowledgment of the fundamental 
orthodoxy of the Reformed Churches logically sweeps away 
the only basis on which the exclusive communion can legiti- 
mately stand. 

Those who claim to interpret the Lutheran Confession most 
strictly have generally insisted that, when applied with logical 
rigor, it requires the exclusion of dissentients from the Luther- 
an doctrine from the Lord’s-table in the Lutheran Church. 
We confess that we are unable to see it. On the contrary, it 
seems to us that the Confession points the other way. In Ar- 
ticle VII. it is confessed ‘‘that one holy Christian Church shall 
ever continue to exist, which is the congregation of all believers, 
among whom the gospel is preached in its purity, and the holy 
sacraments are administered according to the gospel.”’ In the 
“Apology,’’ Melanchthon explains this article as “concerning 
the catholic or Unive rsal Church wh ich is gather d from every nda- 
tion under the sun.’’ This makes the Church in which Luther- 
ans ‘‘believe’’ as broad as true Christianity. It is formed by 
all believers—all Christians—nothing less. Now what is the 
relation of.the sacraments tothisChureh? Article XIII. says: 
‘‘Concerning the use of the sacraments, it is taught that the 
sacraments have been instituted, not only as tokens by which 
Curistians may be known externally, but as signs and evidences 
of the Divine will toward us.’’ Here the Lord’s-supper is de- 
clared to be a divinely instituted sign of the uni®n of Chris- 


tians. There is no restriction short of all the believers or Chris- 
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tians that form the universal Church. The Church is made 
to mean the sum total of believers, and these believers are 
to be, by the Lord’s-supper, known externally from the world— 
not from each other. The position taken by the confessors, 
on the use of the sacraments as related to Church-membership, 
seems to be almost a protest against a narrower and less ade- 
quate conception of them. Is not the evidence even on the 
surface, that, in saying in the Xth Article, “Therefore the 
opposite doctrine is rejected,” they meant only to reject the 
“doctrine,” and not other “Christians’”’ who form part of “ th: 
Church,” and who are to be “known externally”’ by the use 
of the Supper? To reject them would defeat what the con- 
fessors declare to be, in part, the very purpose of the institu- 
tion of the Supper. Our Lutheran Church also joins in con- 
fessing: ‘*We believe in the communion of saints.” Now, 
whatever view may be held as to the relation of this clause, 
“the communion of saints,” to the proceeding, “ Holy Cath- 
olic Church,” it bears against an exclusive denominational 
communion. It certainty does so, if it forms an independent 
item in the creed. And if it is taken in the sense of the ex- 
planation of both Luther* and Melanchthon, as an exegetical 
clause defining the meaning of the terms “Holy Catholic 
Church,”’ its force is hardly less, in the same direction. Me- 
lanchthon says: “In like manner we also confess in our 
Creed and holy Symbol: ‘I believe in the holy catholic 
Church.’ Here we say that the Church is holy. .....A 
little farther on we find in our Creed: ‘The communion of 
saints,’ which explains even more clearly and explicitly what 
the Church is, namely, the body, the congregation, confessing 
one gospel, having the same knowledge of Christ, and one 
Spirit that renovates, sanctifies, and rules their hearts.” “We 
affirm and know in truth, that this Church containing saints, 
truly is and continues to be on earth; that is, there are chil- 
dren of God in different places throughout the world, in vari- 
ous kingdoms, islands, countries, and cities, from the rising 
and setting of the sun, who truly know Christ and the gospel ; 
and we believe that the true Christian Church consists of all 
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those throughout the world who truly believe the gospel of 
Christ and have the Holy Spirit.””"* Put these things together. 
The “‘Church”’ believed in is equivalent to “the communion” 
or “congregation of all saints;’’ and the “use”’ of the sacra- 
ments is, as one of its chief purposes, that these “ Christians 
may be known externally.”” This makes the use of the Lord’s- 
supper as wide as the whole Church, presenting it as one, over 
against the world, and is, therefore, virtually a position taken 
against any restriction. The other parts of the Confessions 
are all in harmovy with this general position. The state- 
ments in the “Apology,” the “Smalkald Articles,” and in the 
‘Smaller Catechism,” concerning the proper qualifications for 
the reception of the Supper, make no sectarian exclusion from 
the ordinance. That this was meant to be understood as the 
teaching of the confessors is, indeed, involved in the very 
purpose they so unequivocally declare—viz.: “‘ That it might 
be the more clearly perceived, that by us nothing is received 
either in doctrine or ceremonies which might be contrary 
to the holy Scriptures, or opposed to the uhiversal Christian 
Church.” + While the Lutheran Church, therefore, acknowl- 
edges, as it so distinctly does, that other Churches are inte- 
gral portions of the ‘‘one holy catholic Church,” this position 
stands as a logical contradiction and overthrow of all real 
grounds for an exclusive communion. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the General Council finds it difficult to pass 
over to the close-communionism of the Missouri Synod’s sep- 
aratistic Lutheranism. 

3. The third point is, that this use of the Lord’s-supper as 
a denominational badge is an unwarrantable, and even sacri- 
legious, perversion of it from its divine intent. As the practice 
can have no valid ground in any plea that other believers are 
not Christians, and other Churches are not Churches, it is de- 
fended on the basis of the Christian duty to maintain an effect- 
ual testimony against errors held or allowed by them. Only 
by such withdrawal and exclusion from communion with them, 
it is alleged, can the sin of participation in the errors be 
avoided, and fidelity to the pure truth be maintained. The 








*“ Apology,” Arts. VII. and VIII. + “Con. Aug. Conf.” 
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particular interpretation of the doctrine held by the denomi- 
nation is first assumed to be identical with God’s own pure 
truth, over against the opposing views of it held by the rest 
of Christendom, and then, though Christ has instituted the 
Supper as an ordinance of the Church in its broadest catho- 
licity, they lay hold upon the holy sacrament as an instrument 
to bear a testimony to their own convictions, and refuse it to 
all who differ from them. They thus change it from a Church 
ordinance to a denominational or sectarian badge, and look 
upon the course as part of their faithful stewardship of the 
mysteries of the gospel. 

Now the Christian duty of maintaining a pure, orthodox 
faith, and bearing clear testimony against what is believed 
to be error, is freely admitted. It is a high duty. No one 
can over-estimate its importance. We have no sympathy 
whatever with the prevalent habit of many to depreciate the 
importance of doctrinal soundness, or with the disposition, 
now so much shown, to think that it makes little difference 
what a man believes, provided he presents a Christian life. 
This cry against the necessity of orthodoxy is the cry of 
rationalism, and of treachery to God’s pure truth. The tend- 
ency to a false liberalism is only too rife in our day. There 
is a deep curse in it for the Church, if not properly and firmly 
withstood. But there are right ways and wrong ones of 
maintaining purity of doctrine and testifying to it. It is 
probable, indeed, that few things have been the occasion of 
so much prejudice against a firm insisting upon points of 
doctrine. as the use of such unwarrantable means as this 
wresting of this holy institute of Christ into an instrument 
for sectarian division and exclusion. The cause of orthodoxy 
demands the unburdening of itself of this offense. Solemn 
as is the duty of vindicating the truth of God against all 
perversions of it, or inadequate confessions of it, it can never 
be a justifiable procedure to appropriate to this use Christ’s 
own ordinance, given for a different and contrary purpose. 

It will not be questioned. that the Lord’s-supper is Christ's 
own ordinance. It is his table. Christians are all rightful 
guests, but in no sense proprietors. He who is “Lord of the 


Sabbath’’ is Lord of this feast. His own terms of admission 
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are the only terms that can be legitimately required by any 
branch of his Church. It is not such as we accept, by rules of 
our own, but such as he accepts, in the laws of his own king- 
dom, that have a right to come to the feast. In it Christians 
get nearer to Christ, probably, than jn any other place or act 
of Christian life. It is, at the same time, the most catholic 
or universal badge of membership in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, meant to be the bond of union among all believers, 
and to distinguish them, as one communion, from the world. 
Now, to undertake to place barriers to the Lord’s-supper 
which Christ has not made, to exclude from its use among us 
those whom his terms accept, to make this catholic ordinance 
a denominational test, the badge of a party, however large, 
to form ecclesiastical organizations in which this institution 
of the Saviour shall serve, not to unite, but to divide his 
Church, and to witness, not against the world, but against 
other Christians, whom it is acknowledged the Master accepts 
—all this can be regarded, it seems to us, as nothing short of a 
sacrilegious perversion of the Lord’-supper from the intention 
to which Jesus consecrated it. It seems almost incredible 
that men should ever undertake to modify or add to the terms 
of admission to a divine ordinance. It is hard to understand 
what answer close-communionism can give to Christ for this 
arbitrary perversion of what he has appointed as, in part, a 
sign of love, and the broadest oneness of his Church, to the 
service of partisanship and bigotry, and making it an instru- 
ment for dividing, and sometimes antagonizing, its member- 
ship. However solemn may be the duty to maintain testi- 
mony against erroneous doctrine, it is difficult to see by what 
right this sacrament of Christ should be taken as the instru- 
ment, except against such heresy as excludes from the Church 
itself. When sectarian order or law changes thus Christ’s 
own conditions of this communion, does it not seem to 
come necessarily under the condemnation declared against 
making void the law by human traditions? ‘In vain do ye 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men.” 

If it be alleged that the same reasons, in the way of doc- 
trinal views, that justify a separate denominational organiza- 
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tion, also justify an exclusive communion, it is easy to show 
that the allegation is inconclusive. For the separate organi- 
zation may be necessary as a witness to the truth—though the 
early centuries of Christianity seem to refute the idea—but 
when this denomination has thus in its creed and distinct or- 
ganization given its testimony to its convictions of what is 
God’s truth, and maintains that testimony in all its teaching, 
and in the moral persuasion which is legitimate in the Saviour’s 
kingdom, it has done its duty. There is no need, and there 
can be no sufficient excuse, for laying hold of this institu- 
tion of Christ to give additional voice te its testimony, em- 
ploying, thus, what is of the essence of a penalty, the highest 
the Church can inflict, an act of exclusion against all that 
cannot accord with its distinctive view, from the ordinance of 
Christ. 

As distinguished from the universal Christian Church, which 
is essentially a divine institution, denominational organiza- 
tions are formally human. Whatever may be said of our 
Protestant denominationalism, whether it is an evil or not, 
this sectarian use of the Lord’s-supper is not a necessary fea- 
ture of it. There is no necessity that the evil, if it be such, 
should be aggravated by carrying it so far as to trench upon 
the law of the Lord’s-supper, and divide the communion of 
the Church. It ought surely to stop short of this. This is 
the very essence of schism, dividing at the very altar, and 
just where believers are to find their truest unity.* If, more- 
over, the maintenance of testimony to the pure truth of the 
gospel, and against all error, be so sacred and imperative a 
thing, what is to be thought of the testimony which a denom- 
ination by its exclusive practice bears against all the truth 
accepted in common with itself by those whom it excludes? 
Our orthodox Churches agree substantially in all the great 
saving truths of the gospel, for which confessors have suffered 
and martyrs have died, and differ in a few points confessedly 


*One needs only read Cyprian and Augustine against the Novatians 
and Donatists to see how strongly they maintained that the setting up of 
a separate and restricted communion was essentially schism, or a break- 
ing of the unity of Christ's Church. It is se/f-ercision, at the very point 
of the Church's sacramental oneness. 
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not essential to salvation. Is all the truth held in common to 
be counted nothing, and the few differences held as every 
thi.g? This witness by the exclusion testifies against more 
truth than error—witnesses only against saving truth, and no 
fatal error. Does it not seem that Christ’s ordinance is sacri- 
legiously employed when used as the instrument of this? It 
may be right for Christians to testify to their convictions and 
keep their consciences pure from the guilt of countenancing 
supposed error, by a separate confession, and denominational 
organization, by keeping their pulpits only for teachers bound 
to such confession, and by declining codperative labors with 
those who hold and teach a different creed. It may be con- 
ceded to be their privilege, and perhaps their duty, to contend 
in these ways for what they hold to be the true faith. But 
the Lord’s-supper has been put by Christ in such relation 
to the Church universal as to preclude any appropriation of 
it as a party badge to separate those who are confessedly within 
the Church. And when it is seized upon for the purpose of 
sectarian testimony, an instrument of exclusion and judgment 
against Christ’s disciples in other parts of the Church, the 
act should be held as a sacrilegious perversion of the holy 
ordinance to an unauthorized use, an unwarrantable violence 
to its divine intent. 





Art. VIL—The Life and Letters of Faraday. By Dr. Bence 
Jones, Secretary of the Royal Institution. In two volumes. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1870. 

Michael Faraday. By J. H. Guapstonz, Ph.D., F.R.S. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1872. 


Tue intense activity which we see directed to the study.of 
natural and physical science, is one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the present time. It is not peculiar to Effgland or 
America; it is equally observed on the continent of Europe, 
and in as marked a-way in Germany as anywhere else. The 
brilliant applications of natural foree—for example, the use of 
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steam in ships, and on lines of railway that stretch across a 
continent, and of lightning to carry messages over the land 
and beneath the ocean—are at once an effect of these studies, 
and a stimulus to their farther prosecution. To be sure, the 
sanguine prophets who hope for the perfection of man and so- 
ciety from material improvements alone, must have their ardor 
chilled somewhat by the occasional exposure of fraud and 
chicanery employed on a grand scale in some of these stupen- 
dous. works of our modern civilization. But this is no fault 
of science, which oflers great benefits, even though it cannot 
pretend to regenerate human character, and though it may 
even furnish incidentally instruments of vastly augmented 
strength for selfishness to wield in behalf of its own ends. 
The forces of inorganic nature and their relation to each 
other; the origin of man on the material side; the connection 
of all living species with one another and with things inani- 
mate ; the genesis of the globe itself and of the entire phys- 
ical universe—these are among the branches of that study of 
matter and of its laws which absorbs the attention of a myr- 
iad of explorers, and which will go on, and ought to go on, 
until the human mind has ascertained all that it is competent 
to learn of the outward world. Much has been written of late 
upon the bearing of the sciences of nature on religion, and of 
the spirit in which they should be studied. We propose to 
touch on these topics only in a quite incidental and informal, 
as well as brief, manner, in connection with a notice of the 
religious character of one of the most illustrious men who 
have cultivated science in our day, or, in fact, at any time; a 
man whose genius and merits are conceded on all hands; the 
author of uncontested discoveries of striking interest and 
value; whose life, moreover, is in more than one respect in- 
structive and encouraging to students, especially to those who 
have to contend with poverty or social disadvantages. We 
refer to Faraday. As is generally known, he was the son of 
a poor blacksmith, a journeyman laborer, who removed from 
Clapham, in Yorkshire, to London, where the distinguished 
philosopher was born in 1791. His parents were pious mem- 
bers of a small denomination of Non-conformists. His father 
died in 1810; but his mother long survived to enjoy the fame 
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of her son and to receive from him the most fond and respect- 
ful care. Young Faraday had no school education except in 
the rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic. When he 
was thirteen, he went to live as an errand-boy with a book- 
seller whose shop was near the humble rooms, over a coach- 
house, where his parents resided. A part of his work was to 
take round newspapers that were lent out by his master. Af- 
terward, with much feeling, he recalled the days when, on a 
Sunday morning, he would rise early to carry his newspapers, 
which he called for at a later hour; and remembered how un- 
happy he was if he found himself unable to get home, to 
make himself neat, and to attend his parents to their place of 
worship. In after life he seldom met a newspaper boy in the 
street without speaking a kind word tohim. ‘I always feel,”’ 
he said to his niece, on one of these occasions, “a tenderness 
for these boys, because I once carried newspapers myself.”’ 
Something in this incidgnt may remind one of Luther, who 
when a student sang for alms at the doors of the houses in 
Eisenach, according to an old German custom, and said, later 
in life: “Let no one despise these poor students; I was one 
myself once!” After a year, Faraday became an apprentice 
of his employer; and while at his daily work as a bookbinder 
and stationer, he read such works in science as fell in his way, 
tried chemical experiments with such apparatus as he could 
construct himself, and, by assiduous self-improvement, not 
only advanced in the knowledge of the branches for which he 
had an irresistible taste and an extraordinary aptitude, but 
cultivated himself in other directions. He had too catholic « 
mind not to appreciate metaphysical study ; and he told a friend 
that ‘** Watts on the Mind” first made him think. Thus he 
went on—dividing his time between toil and study—until 
having heard some of Sir Humphrey Davy’'s lectures, he at- 
tracted the attention of this celebrated chemist, was made 
his assistant at the Royal Institution, traveled with him 
through Europe, was appointed Director of the Laboratory, 
and afterward Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution, 
where he remained until he resigned his offices, shortly before 
his death, which occurred in 1867. His favorite objects of in- 
vestigation were magnetism, electricity, and the other impon- 
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derable agents. He sought for hidden links of connection 
and a ground of unity between these mysterious forces. THis 
discoveries—acknowledged by the scientific bodies of all civ- 
ilized nations, which showered’ upon him their honors—were 
due to the fact that he mingled careful and rigid experiment 
with a scientific imagination, which anticipated and suggested 
experiments, an inner sense of the deep harmonies of nature, 
a quick eye to detect analogies—a sort of divination, on 
which, however, he was too sober and truth-loving to rely, 
until he had brought its intimations to a strict empirical test. 
In a lecture on Education, he declares his opinion that “defi- 
ciencies of judgment” are the chief hindrance in the way of 
successful researches, and everywhere the prime fountain of 
error; and that the leading aim of education should be to 
apply a remedy to this pervading evil. One thing that con- 
firmed him in this conviction was the delusion of spiritualism 
and table-tipping, which at one time gained so many adherents. 
He constructed a delicate index to denote the conscious or 
unconscious motions of the muscles of the hand when placed 
upon the table, and also the motion of the table itself; and he 
found that invariably the hand moved first. But the spread of 
superstitions of this nature in the midst of an enlightened 
community impressed him with the feeling that there is some 
striking defect in the education of the people; and this he 
deemed to be the lack of a thorough training of the judgment. 
Nothing was more repugnant to him than opinions rashly ut- 
tered by persons who have not examined the subject on which 
they speak; and all conclusions that run in advance of the 
evidence: the substitution of guesses and uncertified conject- 
ures for established truth. In short, Faraday had a truly scien- 
tific spirit, with just enough and not too much of the imagina- 
tive element. It served him as a torch to light the path of 
experimental inquiry. 

But we are to speak of the religious character of Faraday. 
In 1821 he made a profession of religion in connection with a 
Sandemanian church. The Sandemanians are a small denomi- 
nation, holding to the usual evangelical doctrines respecting 
sin, and Christ the Saviour; discarding establishments; with 
great simplicity in their organization and modes of worship ; 
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deriving their name from Rev. Robert Sandeman, a Scottish 
minister in the last century. To this body Faraday’s parents 
belonged. The church which he joined was small, and com- 
posed of plain people. He not unfrequently exhorted in their 
week day meetings; and being elected an elder among them, 
for three years and a half he preached on alternate Sundays. 
When he was at the height of his reputation as a man of 
science, he took time to prepare sermons, very scriptural and 
practical in their character, for the edification of this little flock. 
Never obtruding religious conversation among those who were 
not likely to receive benefit from it; letting his faith appear in 
its fruits rather than in verbal professions, he still hesitated 
not, on suitable occasions, to testify to the truth and to avow 
his Christian convictions. This is worthy of mention, because 
it is a historical fact that, as a rule, disbelievers in every age 
have been characterized by an assumption of intellectual su- 
periority, and by a claim to the possession of higher light than 
is vouchsafed to others. They generally assume to be the 
representatives of the illuminated intelligence of man, and to 
stand in the van of progress. This is true of forms of infi- 
delity which are now universally discarded as obsolete and 
absurd. Unbelievers at the present day are prone to betray 
the same kind of arrogance. A reluctance to be thought less 
enlightened and broad than they are, may be a temptation to 
Christian believers to hide their faith, or to acquiesce in doc- 
trines from which they are bound to express, though it be 
with all courtesy, their firm dissent. Let us hear, then, this 
great man before whom the teachers of science about him 
were willing to stand with uncovered heads! We quote from 
a lecture on Education, given in 1854, before Prince Albert 
and the members of the Royal Institution. The passages not 
only will serve as an example of his faithfulness, but also will 
illustrate one leading point in his religious views, his full 
confidence in revelation as the grand source of our religious 
knowledge. ‘High as man is placed,” he says, “above the 
creatures around him, there is a higher and fat more exalted 
position within his view, and the ways are infinite in which 
he occupies his thoughts about the fears or hopes, or expec- 
tations, of a future life. I believe that the truth of that fa- 
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ture cannot be broughtjto his knowledge by any exertion of 
his mental powers, however exalted they may be; that it is 
made known to him by other teaching than his own, and is 
received by simple belief of the testimony given.” ‘It would 
be improper here to enter upon this subject farther than to 
claim an absolute distinction between religious and ordinary 
belief.”” “Yet, even in earthly matters, I believe that the 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even His eternal power and Godhead, and I have never seen 
any thing incompatible between those things of man which 
ean be known by the spirit of man that is within him, and 
those higher things concerning his future, which he cannot 
know by that spirit.” In this and in various other places, 
Faraday may seem to undervalue the rational evidences of 
religious truth, and to reduce the teaching of nature with 
regard to religion to a somewhat narrower compass than 
either the Bible or sound reason justify. He has thus laid 
himself open to a charge of mysticism. But this error, we 
are inclined to think, is more verbal than real. His strong 
statements under this head result from his conviction of the 
necessity and supreme value of the testimony of God in his 
Word. Really, in this passage, he recognizes the inward 
gropings and aspirations of the soul, which are the germ of 
faith, as well as the validity of the great argument of natural 
theology. There is more from his pen, elsewhere, of the same 
purport. Thus, in respect to the unity, or correlation of 
forces, a problem on which he labored with inexhaustible ardor 
and with such brilliant results, he writes (1849): “Such are 
the recent additions to our knowledge respecting the manner 
in which the magnetic force exercises its governing power 
over matter; and when we thus see it extended to all matter, 
animal, vegetable, or mineral, living or lifeless, and when we 
see it thus making strange or striking distinctions between 
the same kind of matter, as it may be in the amorphous or 
the crystalline state, and when we remember that the earth 
itself is a magnet, pervaded in every part by this mighty 
power, universal and strong as gravity itself, we cannot doubt 
that it is exerting an appointed and essential influence over 
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every particle of matter and in every place where it is present. 
What its great purpose is seems looming in the distance be- 
fore us; the clouds which obscure our mental sight are daily 
thinning, and I cannot doubt that a glorious discovery of the 
wisdom and power of God in the creation is awaiting our age, 
and that we may not only hope to see it, but even be honored 
to help in obtaining the victory over present ignorance and 
future knowledge.” That new field of experiment and specu- 
lation from which one class of minds would draw a support 
for infidelity, presented to Faraday the promise of a fresh and 
glorious disclosure of the wisdom and power of God! We 
cannot forbear to cite another passage, which formed the con- 
clusion of one of his courses of lectures: “Our philosophy, 
feeble as it is, gives us to see in every particle of matter a 
center of force, reaching to an infinite distance, binding worlds 
and suns together, and unchangeable in its permanency. 
Around this same particle we see grouped the powers of all 
the various phenomena of nature, the heat, the cold, the wind, 
the storm, the awful conflagration, the vivid lightning-flash, 
the stability of the rock and the mountain, the grand mobility 
of the ocean with its mighty tidal wave sweeping round the 
globe in its diurnal journey, the dancing of the stream and 
the torrent; the glorious cloud, the soft dew, the rain drop- 
ping fatness, the harmonious working of all these forces in 
nature, until at last the molecule rises up in accordance with 
the mighty purpose ordained for it, and plays its part in the 
gift of life itself. And, therefore, our philosophy, whilst it 
shows us these things, should lead us to think of Him who 
hath wrought them ; for it is said by an authority far above 
even that which these works present: ‘The invisible things of 
IIlim from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even His eternal 
power and Godhead.’”’ All his life he worked toward a grand 
generalization which he seemed to himself to see dimly in the 
distance, waiting to be fully verified; but he saw no contra- 
riety between his discoveries and the great truths of religion, 
but rather a complete harmony and a mutual confirmation. 
“The book of nature,”’ he said, “which we have to read, is 
written with the finger of God.” 
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Having this faith in God, Faraday lived in habitual com- 
munion with him. He writes, when a young man: “In every 
action of our lives I conceive that reference ought to be had 
to a Superior Being; and in nothing ought we to oppose or act 
contrary to His precepts.” His piety was not the cold worship 
of natural religion, but was warmed with faith and hope in 
Christ. “I cannot think,” he says, “that death has to the 
Christian any thing in it that should make it a rare, or other than 
a constant, thought; out of the view of death comes the view 
of the life beyond the grave; as out of the view of sin (that 
true and real view which the Holy Spirit alone can give a 
man) comes the glorious hope; without the conviction of sin 
there is no ground of hope to the Christian. As far as he is 
permitted, for the trial of his faith, to forget the conviction of 
sin, he forgets his hope, he forgets the need of Him who be- 
came sin, or a sin-offering, for His people, and overcame death 
by dying.” ‘“ Though the thought of death brings the thought 
of judgment—which is far above all the trouble that arises 
from the mere breaking of earthly ties—it also brings to the 
Christian the thought of Him who died, was judged, and who 
rose again for the justification of those who believe in Him. 
Though the fear of death be a great thought, the hope of eter- 
nal life is a far greater.” It was with words like these, coupled 
with apposite citations from the Word of God, that he ten- 
derly consoled those who were bereaved of friends. In the 
spirit of this humble but assured faith he lived and died. 
The natural virtues of Faraday were purified and exalted by 
the influence of religion. His kindness was one of the most 
attractive qualities of his character. ‘‘My desire to escape 
from trade,” he once wrote, “which I thought vicious and 
selfish, and to enter into the service of science, which I imag- 
ined made its pursuers amiable and liberal, induced me at last 
to take the bold and simple step of writing to Sir H. Davy.” 
“He smiled at my notion of the superior moral feelings of 
philosophic men, and said he would leave me to the expe- 
rience of a few years to set me right on that matter.” That 
experience had the effect which Davy had predicted; but 
Faraday’s temper was not soured, nor was his kindness, which 
prompted him to aid all whom he could benefit, in the least 
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diminished. Yet he was a spirited man, and when a pension 
was offered him by the English government in a manner 
which he thought in some degree derogatory to his personal 
dignity and the dignity of science, he surprised the public 
authorities by declining it, and waited for the renewal of the 
offer under circumstances more agreeable. He blended an 
absolute truthfulness and integrity with an unvarying sweet- 
ness and benevolence. A truly great man, whom it is a pleas- 
ure to admire and to praise! 

In looking at Faraday, it is natural to ask what made him a 
Christian believer? Other men there are, pursuing the same 
studies that he pursued, who reject the truths of religion, or 
to whom they are of no practical account. Why was it other- 
wise with Faraday? It may be answered, perhaps, that it was 
owing to the supernatural teaching of God: it was the work 
of the Spirit of God. But the Spirit of God operates in no 
magical or arbitrary method. Faraday says himself: “ The 
Christian religion is a Revelation. The natural man cannot 
know it.”” “That Revelation is the Word of God. <Accord- 
ing to the promise of God, that Word is sent into all the 
world. Every call and every promise is made freely to every 
man to whom that Word cometh.”” This being true, what led 
Faraday to receive it and to make it the light and joy of his 
soul—his guide in life, and his hope in death? 

It appears to us that the secret lies mainly in what his friends 
call his “marvelous humility.”” When abroad with Davy, in 
confidential letters he deplores his ignorance. Through his 
whole career he had a vivid sense of the narrow boundaries 
of human knowledge, compared with the expanse beyond, 
and of what he—though he alone—considered the smallness 
of his own attainments. He had no hesitation in acknowl- 
edging his mistakes. In the lecture where he dwells on “the 
deficiencies of judgment,” which he thinks that education 

ought to do more to correct, he throws in the remark: “ Do 
not suppose, because I stand here and speak thus, making no 
exceptions, that lexcept myself. Ihave learned to know that 
I fall infinitely short of that efficacious exercise of the judg- 
ment which may be attained.” He even proceeds to enumer- 
ates instances in which he had formed hasty conclusions from 
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inadequate experiments, and had been set right by others: so 
vareful is he to avoid all semblance of conceit in inculcating 
what he deems to be an important lesson. “To be open to 
correction on good grounds in all things,” is the duty which 
he earnestly inculecates. But Faraday’s humility extended 
farther than the exercise of the intellect in the investigations 
of science. It was attended by a sense of sin. In the study 
of the laws of nature, he did not lose his consciousness of the 
free and accountable nature of the soul. He had a profound 
sense of the capacities of the soul, and of its difference from 
all material things.” But this only enhanced his conviction of 
sin. Sentiments of this nature prepared him to feel the power 
of the Bible. The great, fundamental fact of sin and salva- 
tion, that pervades the Bible, found a response in his con- 
science and heart. The blessing of those who humble them- 
selves, and who hunger and thirst after righteousness, belonged 
to him. It is certainly remarkable that in a country where 
class distinctions count for so much, one who rose from a 
poor newspaper boy to so high a place in society, where 
princes thought an acquaintance with him an honor, should 
have carried through his entire career this childlike humility. 
If it be owing in part to a happy moral constitution, it is to 
be ascribed chiefly to the refining influence of religion. Do 
not the annals of science prove that a like humility—a certain 
reverential spirit—belongs to the highest order of mind? It is 
not the Keplers, and Newtons, and Bacons, from whose lips 
we hear the flippant language of unbelief. Sir Isaac Newton, 
who read the laws of nature almost by intuition, as he draws 
near the close of his great work, in a few weighty paragraphs 
affirms the necessity of recognizing an omnipotent and all- 
wise God, who built up and inhabits the mighty frame of na- 
ture. Elsewhere he comments on the folly of atheism: “ Who 
taught blind chance,”’ he inquires, “the laws of light, that it 
should construct the eye, with its lenses and fluids in strict 
conformity to them?” In a like spirit Faraday exclaims: 
*“ When I consider the multitude of associated forces that are 
diffused through nature—when I think of that calm and tran- 
quil balancing of their energies, which enables elements most 
powerful in themselves, most destructive to the world’s creat- 
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ures and economy, to dwell associated together, and be made 
subservient to the wants of creation, I rise from the contem- 
plation more than ever impressed with the wisdom, the benefi- 
cence, and grandeur, beyond our language to express, of the 
Great Disposer of all.” The childlike quality, in the best 
sense of the term—in the New Testament conception of it— 
belonged to Faraday. To an eminent scientific friend he 
writes: “Though your science is much to me, we are not 
friends for science’s sake only, but for something better in 
man, something more important in his nature—affection, 
kindness, good feeling, moral worth.” . . . . “I should 
be glad to think that high mental powers insured something 
like a high moral sense; but I have often been grieved to see 
the contrary; as also, on the other hand, my spirit has been 
cheered by observing in some lowly and uninstructed creature 
such a healthful, and honorable, and dignified mind as made 
one in love with human nature. When that which is good 
mentally and morally meet in one being, that that being is 
more fitted to work out and manifest the glory of God in the 
creation, I fully admit.” Warm, domestic affections—simple, 
home-bred feelings—were ever fresh in his heart. The love 
of distinction did not chill these feelings; for though he 
valued the rewards of success, he had not, he said, pursued 
his studies for the sake of them. When absent from his 
country, he wrote: “The thoughts of those at home are a 
warm and refreshing balm to my heart . . . . these are 
the first and greatest sweetness in the life of man.” He was 
faithful to his early friends, who had helped him in the days 
of his poverty. He did full justice to the merits even of men 
from whom he had received injuries. 

The reader must not imagine that, in speaking of this man, 
we are seeking to bring a testimonial to the Christian religion ; 
as if religion needed to be bolstered up by the suffrages of the 
great in intellect. When we consider what this religion is, 
and has been, to millions upon millions of souls; how it kin- 
dles the light of hope in hearts darkened with sorrow or re- 
morse; how it carries elevation and peace into the dwellings 
of the poor—as in the picture drawn by Burns of “The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night;’’ when we think of what Christianity 
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has done for mankind—imparting a new life and strength to a 
despairing world, raising up the nations of Europe from bar- 
barism to the heights of culture and civilization; when we 
think of all that the gospel of Christ is and has done, we 
should no more think of collecting testimonials to its value 
than we should think of looking up recommendations for the 
sun in the heavens, to blot out which would bring in univer- 
sal darkness and death. We wish merely to illustrate one 
point—that there is a temper of heart which is the condition 
and preparation of faith; that humility, including a sense of 
sin, is involved in it, as a prime ingredient. It implies a con- 
sciousness of the soul, and of its free and responsible nature. 
Materialism, and fatalism, its inevitable companion, exclude 
this conviction. A belief in the soul, in its freedom and ac- 
countableness, and a belief in God, go together. ‘ They that 
deny a God,” says Lord Bacon, “ destroy man’s nobility ; for 
certainly man is of kin to the beasts by his body; and if he 
be not of kin to God by his spirit, he is a base and ignoble 
creature.”” Ile who pursues the investigation of nature with 
this conviction respecting the soul and the sublime attributes 
which distinguish it from matter, and who does not omit to 
reflect on his personal responsibility, as a rational being and 
the subject of a law which commands while it does not coerce, 
will not cast away his religious faith. With this temper of 
mind, he is safe; for he does not lose sight of the data on 
which faith rests. He will carry within him an unassailable 
conviction that the soul has a high origin, and a consciousness 
of spiritual necessities which only the religion of Christ can 
satisfy. 

It comes to this, then: the heavenly good which is offered 
in the gospel falls under the category of want and supply. 
Self-sufficiency, when it springs from conceit of knowledge and 
of intellect, or craves nothing higher than the earthly happi- 
ness within its reach, shuts up the avenues to the soul through 
which alone the grace of the gospel can enter. The soul 
reaches out for nothing above itself, is stirred with no want 
which cannot be supplied from a human source, yearns not for 
the peculiar good which Christ. was sent into the world to be- 
stow. The Stoic morality was, in many respects, the noblest 
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which was known to the ancient world; but the number of 
Stoics who received the gospel was very small. They rested 
upon themselves. But let the soul be struck with a sense of 
its loneliness without God, and especially with a sense of its 
guilt and need of forgiveness, and there will follow a new 
perception. God will be recognized in his word as well as 
his works. The ministry of Christ will be seen to be adapted 
to the deepest necessities of the spirit. ‘ They that are whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick.” 


Art. VIIL—The Land of the Veda: Be ing Personal Remin- 
iscences of India; its People, Castes, Thugs, and Fakirs ; its 
Religions, Mythology, Principal Monuments, Palaces, and 
Mausoleums: together with the Incidents of the Great Sepoy 
Ri bellion, and its Results to Christianity and Civilization. 
With a Map of India, and Forty-two Illustrations. Also, 
Statistical Tables of Christian Missions, and a Glossary of 
Indian Terms used in this work and in Missionary Corre- 
spondence. By Rev. Witu1am Butier, D.D. Third edition. 
Royal 8vo. Pp. 550. 


Ir was at the very beginning of the second millennium of the 
Christian era that Mahmoud of Ghuznee, that fierce and in- 
tolerant iconoclast, poured down from the highlands of 
Central Asia his Tartar hordes upon the teeming plains of 
Hindustan, marking by his sanguinary crescentades the elev- 
enth century far more deeply in the pagan East than any 
event, whether of martial prowess or religious propagandism, 
marked that era in the Christian West. The first faint streaks 
of morning light had not yet appeared above the European 
horizon, shrouded in medieval darkness; from the Bosporus 
west, and north from the Pillars of Hercules, the whole con- 
tinent was wrapped in an almost starless night. Peter the 
Hermit and his motley following of crusaders had not yet 
made their first march for the. rescue of the Holy Sepulcher, 
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and the songs of the troubadours were yet unsung. Mah- 
moud and his followers did more to stir the stagnant pool of 
Hindu life—the religious life of India—than the aggregated 
efforts of the whole world of Christendom were at that time 
accomplishing in awaking and arousing moribund Europe 
from the deep lethargy in which it lay during those centuries 
of intellectual, moral, and religious gloom. In doing this they 
laid the foundations of a new empire—the most splendid known 
in the annals of the gorgeous Orient—upon the ruins of more 
than a hundred kingdoms, principalities, and states, the rulers 
of some of which might have traced their kingly descent back 
beyond the days of David and Solomon. 

Not only did Mahmoud and his chieftains, during their 
twelve principal incursions—made ostefsibly in the interests 
of religion, but resulting in bringing to the raiders treasures 
of untold wealth—prepare the way for, and even inaugurate, 
the upbuilding of the magnificent Mogul empire, but, while 
propagating the faith of Islam among the timid and yielding 
Hindus—teaching the Koran in the land of the Veda, until 
to-day, at the sound of the muezzin’s call to prayer, more 
than thirty million followers of the prophet turn their faces: 
westward from the plains of India toward the Kaaba in Mec- 
ca—they also became the unconscious founders of the Urdu 
tongue, a language now spoken more or less fluently by per- 
haps a hundred millions of people in the great Gangetic 
Valley and the provinces of Northern India, and in which 
the traveler may make himself understood from the Himala- 
yas and Peshawar on the north to Calcutta and Cape Comorin 
on the south. 

The story of these invasions is clearly seen to mark a new 
era in the history of India; in fact, it marks the very begin- 
ning of all succinct and reliable history concerning that great 
South Asian peninsula and its babbling millions. Just there 
its trustworthy written chronicles begin, and the anxious his- 
torian is able to separate between the dubious past and the 
surer and more trustworthy records of subsequent chroniclers. 
Beyond that all is hopelessly mixed and blended with the un- 
certain, extravagant, and improbable. As a race, or sect, the 
Hindus possess very few, if any, really authentic records of 
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their country and the vast peoples who have from time to 
time inhabited it. In this the Buddhists, who for a time oc- 
cupied nearly the whole peninsula, far surpassed them, as these 
have left something from which to weave a partial history of 
their advances and successes, and of their final defeat and 
overthrow by the Brahmans of India, 

It may be that the wide and fertile domain of mythology, 
giving free range to fancy, offered a more pleasing and 
attractive field to the glowing Oriental mind than the cold 
and circumscribed one of matter-of-fact history. It is hardly 
possible that the extravagant imagination which revels in the 
creations of gods and demons, genii and giants, and in cloth- 
ing them with fantastic powers to perform supernatural acts, 
should take delight in the sober details of historical facts. 
Certain it is that the Hindu is rich in a literature detailing 
with marvelous minuteness the history of his gods and god- 
desses, the powers and operations of the heavens above and 
of the hells beneath; but any connected history of the real 
events happening on his native soil will be sought in vain. 
Kingdoms and dynasties have passed away without one faith- 
ful chronicler. Empires have been lost and won without a 
single record of their fate. We know that vast and important 
changes have taken place, but are left to conjecture their 
causes. Historic fact is so blended with fantastic myth as to 
render both alike worthless. Human agents are so confused 
with demons and preterhuman beings, and their acts so inex- 
tricably intermingled, as to render hopeless the task of glean- 
ing even a sheaf of fact amid a whole field of fancy. Coins, 
sculptured monuments, inscriptions on pillars and rocks, in 
caves and cave temples, the legends of the people and the 
genealogies of bards—these constitute the sources whence the 
history of India covering long ages must be drawn. But these 
sources, though tedious and imperfect, are yielding to the 
patient and scholarly efforts of Western savants—numismatists, 
archeologists, and comparative philologists—a rich and increas- 
ing harvest of historic data, from which certain theories of 
more recent date are receiving confirmation, and others of 
long standing are being overthrown and discarded as now un- 
tenable or worthless. 
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To this sweeping assertion of the poverty of historical data 
in India, an exception might be urged in behalf of a cata- 
logue of the Solar and Lunar races of kings, so called, because 
they claimed descent, the former from the sun and the latter 
from the moon. Their rule in certain provinces of Hindu- 
stan reaches back to a date anterior to that of the Macedonian 
invasion. But this list of names, when any thing else than 
a mere list, becomes a “loose legendry of licensed fiction,”’ 
and gives little idea of the reigns of these Hindu kings or 
the condition of the people under them. Far more of historic 
value and interest has been gathered from certain inscriptions 
on rocks and pillars, now generally ascribed to the era of 
Asoka, a powerful emperor who is supposed to have reigned 
toward the close of the third century before Christ, and to 
have extended his dominions to the most distant provinces of 
India, as these sculptured monuments, covered with records 
in the ancient Pali character, have been found in all parts of 
the peninsula, in Cuttack on the eastern coast, in the moun- 
tains of Gujerat on the west, and in the interior of the North- 
western provinces. 

A theory has been advanced that much of the history of 
India which might have reached down to the present time is 
not forthcoming because of the great Buddhistic awakening or 
reformation, which, from its outbreak early in the second cen- 
tury before Christ, swept over nearly the entire peninsula, and, 
winning its victorious way for eight centuries, humbled proud 
Brahmanism for a time, but afterward declined, until now it 
is only known in some of the remoter parts of the country. 
The Brahmans would fain conceal this humiliating record, and 
among their written works no clear statement of their over- 
throw as the spiritual guides of the country is to be found. 
But the monuments of Buddhism reveal a history that cannot 
be mistaken. What the Brahmins dared not commit even to 
the keeping of the palmyra leaf, the Buddhists committed to 
material structures, colossal images, the walls of temples ex- 
cavated in the solid rock, as those at Ellora, Ajunta, and Ele- 
phanta, and, after the lapse of more than two thousand years, 
they now fill up in some measure a blank in the past history 
of India. 
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The record of the rise and fall of this great power in India, 
largely influencing, as it did, the destinies of the country and 
its people for more than twelve centuries, is a record of extra- 
ordinary interest even in the imperfect form in which we find 
it. For the historian, the philanthropist, the Christian philos- 
opher, and the earnest missionary worker in the India field, 
there are interesting and important lessons to be learned from 
the glimpses which we get into the past mysterious history of 
that land through the huge rents made by the “ violent hand 
of sectarianism,’ whether the sectary be the simple-minded, 
confiding follower of Shakiya Muni, the reputed father and 
founder of Buddhism, the red-handed propagator of Moslem- 
ism under Mahmoud and Tamerlane, or the disciple of Guru 
Nanuk, the great Sikh reformer of more recent times. By 
what strange power did the first-named of these faiths build 
for itself, in the very face of the Brahman priesthood, a social, 
religious, and political superstructure to last for a dozen cen- 
turies, and then wane in that land only to betake itself to even 
more populous China? What were its sources of strength in 
religious propagandism? Not the sword, for its founder, 
though of royal birth, was a saint, a recluse, who after years 
of asceticism only emerged from his retreat to lecture in the 
vulgar tongue among the common people, and in the very 
presence of kings, against the oppressions of caste and a 
hereditary priesthood. Denying the existence of divinity, he 
permitted divine honors to be paid to himself, and pretended 
both to work miracles and to be himself a standing miracle 
of divine knowledge. If the history we have gathered be at 
all worthy of acceptance, then in the eye of the world the 
preachers of the Buddhistic faith counted manifold more gen- 
uine adherents in three or four centuries than all the ministers 
and missionaries of the Christian faith could count after the 
first seventeen centuries of their evangelizing efforts. Have 
we still a lesson to learn from these Buddhist priests? Their 
faith, though by no means a pure or rational one, was a vast 
improvement on the corrupt and cankering hierachy of Brah- 
manism, and its advocates had to encounter much the same 
opposition which the Christian missionary has to meet from 
Hinduism to-day. The venerable Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, 
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one of the oldest and most learned missionaries of India, in 
a very able and erudite article on this subject in a recent 
number of The British and Foreign Evangelical Review, sums 
up what appear to him the palpable reasons for the wonder- 
fal success of Buddhism in India thus: “To the reaction which 
it produced against caste, and its accordance of a religious 
and civil status independent of that partial and tyrannical 
system, to its moral and ethical teachings, to its institution 
of predicatory missions, operating among all classes of the 
community and using the vernacular languages, and to its 
wonderful structural and excavated shrines and hermitages, 
are to be attributed its remarkable progress and triumph.” 

It may be well here to correct a very common error, one 
which prevails extensively in the United States, at least, re- 
garding the prevalence of Buddhism and the number of its 
adherents at the present time in peninsular India. ‘The writer 
has not unfrequently caused undisguised surprise by stating 
that, during a residence of many years in that country, he 
never made the acquaintance of a single follower of Shakiya 
Muni, either priest or pilgrim, except a few Jains or hetero- 
dox Buddhists who are still found in the Rajpootana States 
in Central and North-western India. When, therefore, the 
name of Buddhist is used, it should be understood that the 
orthodox adherents of this faith are rarely found on the con- 
tinent, that is, in peninsular India, but in Burmah, and east- 

yard in Farther India, and on the island of Ceylon; and that 
the great mass of those professing this faith, perhaps the 
four-fifths, are now found in the different provinces of China. 

Any attempt to bring in a popular form the past history and 
present social, political, and religious condition of so old, so 
interesting, so extensive and densely populated a country be- 
fore the minds of the people of the West, and especially of the 
Churches of America, must be deemed, as it has been pro- 
nounced, most praiseworthy. The author of “The Land of 
the Veda’’ undertakes no less a task than to lead us through 
and acquaint us with a country where, as we have already 
seen, the three great rival religions of Christianity in the 
world, to wit, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Moslemism, have 
displayed themselves in their strength, the first and last still 
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having their strongholds there—only Taoism and Sintooism 
remaining to complete the list of all the great opposing sys- 
tems of faith which Christianity has encountered, and with 
which it has still to contend. How well this design has been 
accomplished, the press and the public have already declared, 
and we propose still farther to show. Or, if more substantial 
evidence be desired, the worthy publishers can testify by tell- 
ing the number and size of the editions already exhausted in 
meeting the public appreciation of the work, although it is 
now only a few months since the book was issued and put 
into the market. 

In America—the new West—where as yet there are com- 
paratively few large libraries, and these seldom containing 
more than a very few volumes concerning the old East, it is 
not surprising that there should be a want of information and 
interest regarding India, and that the impression should be 
common that few books about that country had ever been 
written. While this want of information and interest is ad- 
mittéd only to be lamented, the common impression as to the 
paucity of works on the East is very erroneous. The cata- 
logue of books written and now extant on India is exceedingly 
voluminous. If one will take the pains to look over the long 
list of works in the British Museum Library, and in the library 
of the late Honorable East India Company, as well as in other 
public and private English libraries, not to mention the many 
large and learned volumes published on the continent, and in 
India itself, within the last century, he will find that in many 
branches of letters, as history, biography, ethnology, botany, 
natural history, philology, numismatology, ete., a far more ex- 
tensive literature exists pertaining to India alone than is gen- 
erally supposed to be extant concerning the entire East, and 
comparing favorably with all the books ever written about the 
United States of America. When the author of “The Land 
of the Veda” was asked why he had chosen this novel and 
somewhat peculiar title for his book, he frankly confessed that, 
along with other reasons, the fact that nearly every available 
title had been already appropriated, and many of them sev- 
eral times, had led to this choice. The thousands of volumes 
already written and named had exhausted the list of titles, 
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and a new one had to be chosen. It is, perhaps, not the best 
title that could have been selected, being liable to a charge of 
indefiniteness, taking in too much or too little, as more or less 
perfectly understood, and requiring consequent explanation. 
A less weighty objection is, that it is liable to almost uniform 
mispronunciation ; the proper sound of the e in Veda being 
the continental, or that of our long a, and the final vowel (a) 
not being sounded at all. The pundits and people of India 
pronounce it Vade, to rhyme with our word made; but it may 
be too much to expect that American readers will stop to take 
lessons of Hindu pundits and munshees in orthoépy. 

Our missionaries in the great India field have now been 
hard at work for a period of thirteen years, during which time 
an average of twelve to sixteen men have been actively en- 
gaged; and to-day all the methods of aggressive evangelizing 
agency approved in modern missionary work are there in 
active and successful operation. The statistics, as tabulated 
by Dr. Butler, show a most encouraging result for the first 
decade of effective missionary labor; particularly when it is 
remembered that the first years of every such evangelistic en- 
terprise must necessarily be years of toil, years of seed-sowing, 
with perhaps little apparent result. While this is true of the 
inception of any great undertaking, it is especially true of the 
planting of Christian missions in heathen soil; the time and 
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energy of the workers being largely occupied in the acqui- 
sition of languages, securing sites, and erecting the necessary 
buildings for residences, schools, and chapels. Perhaps no 
mission to the heathen world has ever been more vigorously 
worked than our own in India, and the result is just what good 
and wise men might anticipate—gratifying success under gra- 
cious guidance, and an immediate outlook upon still greater 
achievements and still higher success. The Church, in its 
ministry and laity, desires to be made acquainted with the 
steps in our mission progress, and to be assured, as they follow 
the details of the work, that they are not deceived as to the 
efforts, trials, and successes of the workers. 

High praise has already been bestowed upon “The Land of 
the Veda” by both the secular and religious press, alike in 
the unsectarian daily and weekly journal, and monthly maga- 
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zine, and in the stately quarterly of almost every denomina- 
tion, by ministers and missionary secretaries, travelers, and 
statesmen. 

One says of it: “‘The Land of the Veda’ has not been 
published one day too soon. It gives an insight into the social 
condition, religious and missionary history of a land which 
has been the scene of so much past injustice at the hands of 
Christian nations, and which is now attracting, among all 
branches of the Church, so much true enthusiasm and en- 
deavor, that all classes of community are anxious to know 
somewhat more definitely and directly about it. The plan of 
the work is well adapted both to stimulate and gratify this 
curiosity. Itis a most timely and comprehensive contribution 
to the history of Christian, and so of human, progress in these 
last days.” 

Another says: “The beautiful volume entitled ‘The Land 
of the Veda’ gives the best view I have seen of India in the 
great crisis of the Sepoy Rebellion, one that is highly instruct- 
ive and interesting. The intelligent reader will see reason 
to believe that the rebellion was the natural result of causes 
that are gradually ceasing to exist, and that, in God’s wonder- 
working providence, it put forward greatly the evangelization 
of India. The elaborate statements in many parts of the 
volume throw much light on what remains to be done in that 
remarkable country.” 

A third says: “ India is truly the land of wonders, and no 
one in recent times has better described and illustrated these 
wonders than has Dr. Butler. His word-painting is admira- 
ble, and to the illustration of scenes thus depicted he has 
here also brought to his help the power of the photographer 
and the engraver’s art. . . . The volume is a most valuable 
contribution to the literature of India, and has special inter- 
est to us as coming directly from our own mission field in that 
great country.” 

These and added pages of testimonials from other able pens, 
touching as above the various salient points in the book, and 
yet not all alike discriminating, show the reception the work 
has met at the hands of an appreciative press and public. 

As a statistician, Dr. Butler has probably no superior in the 
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Church or in the country; in collecting, arranging, and tabu- 
lating facts and figures, showing the past progress and present 
status of evangelism throughout the world—at home as well 
as in heathen lands—he has more than once shown his ability. 
The common reader has no proper conception of the care and 
labor necessary to the collection and compilation of ten such 
tables as are found on pages 528 to 538 of this book, and may 
be hardly ready to accept the statement that these ten cost 
the author almost as much time and pains as all the other five 
hundred and forty pages of the work. A voluminous corre- 
spondence with the secretaries of the various Missionary, 
Tract, and Bible Societies in America and England, and on 
the Continent—indeed, not only throughout all Protestant 
Christendom, but with the authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church as well—was necessary to bring together the mass of 
statistical information contained in these ruled and figured 
pages. Here is the skeleton, and to some the very meat and 
marrow, of many a missionary speech or sermon. It would 
take too much space to give here an analysis of, and comment 
upon, these tables. They supply very much in the way of in- 
formation needed by those earnest workers who labor to make 
the ‘Missionary Sabbath” and the “Monthly Concert of 
Prayer” at once interesting and profitable. For example: 
The first table presents an encouraging view of the missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India; the number of 
missionaries, native agency, Church-membership, baptisms, 
day and Sunday-schools, and amount and value of property. 
Numbers LX. and X. of these tables, giving the statistics of 
Roman Catholic missions, and comparing the success of Ro- 
man and Protestant missions throughout the world, are full 
of wonderful statements, showing the marvelous success of 
the latter, despite the apathy of doubters and the opposition 
of the world, during their comparatively brief history, and 
exposing the exaggerated claims of prosperity on the part of 
the former. It is not surprising that Romanism has winced 
under the galling effect of these statistics, got from their own 
authorities by Dr. Butler; and that some of her champions 
have attempted a reply in the public prints, with but poor suc- 
cess. The figures they cannot deny, but the results they would 
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fain keep from sight. Protestant missions have been only 
about seventy years in operation, while Roman missions are 
the growth of over three hundred and fifty years; and yet the 
former are accomplishing, as shown, fourfold more for the 
evangelization of the world than the latter, with all their 
boasted superiority of method and devotion of life. Let the 
statistics be examined, and Protestantism need not fear the 
decree. 

The view taken by the author of the system of religion 
contained in the Vedas, though the popular one, is perhaps 
not the most just and discriminating. There exists at the 
present day, among the more advanced thinkers—Oriental 
scholars, the statesmen and missionaries of India—two dis- 
tinct and very dissimilar estimates of the sacred writings of 
the Hindus. Perhaps we cannot better set forth the essential 
difference in the opinions held concerning the Vedas by dif- 
ferent minds than by quoting a few sentences out of many at 
hand, representing the views of each side, and let the reader 
see how widely they diverge: 

No worship ever mocked the skies 
more miserable and contemptible 
than the religion of the Vedas. One 
is shocked at every step with the 
revelations of this mystery of ini- 


The worship of Almighty God in 
his unity is taught in the Vedas. 
They contain a pure system of the- 
ism. .. . The religion of the Vedas 
is simple and childlike, but none 





the less pure on that account. ... 
They teach good doctrine, and there 
is much in them that is not only 
beautiful, but that is Christian ex- 
perience, 


quity and sensuality, where saints 
and gods, male and female, hold 
high orgies amid the fumes of in- 
toxicating liquor, with their sing- 
ing and screaming, and the chal- 





lenging by which they urge one 

another on to deeper debasement, 

until at length decency retires and 

leaves them glorying in their shame. 

There is no mistaking the disparity of view here expressed. 
Both seem to us extreme, and we possibly should take a 
middle course; but having noticed that he who through fear 
cries “in medio tutissimus,”’ rarely fails to be the extremest 
of the trio, we prefer believing that the poor fellow who had 
lost his right hand and one or two fingers from the left, would 
be abundantly able to count upon the remaining digits all the 
Western scholars who are now, or have been, able to give a 
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fair and impartial estimate of the teachings of the Vedas. 
While we would not be counted among the apologists of the 
bad theology, false philosophy, and debasing immorality found 
mingled in these most ancient writings, yet we are safe in say- 
ing that we may do them an injustice unless we remember 
that, unlike the Christian Scriptures, they were not watched 
and guarded by the sleepless eye of opposing sects, and that 
they have not come down to our times pure and genuine as 
are our Scriptures, but that they have been tampered with, 
interpolated and annotated, until it is now difficult to tell, ex- 
cept by the “analogy of faith,’ which is Veda and which 
Brahmana or annotation. There is in these ancient volumes 
of the Hindu faith much that is true, and beautiful, and good, 
as well as much that is low, senseless, and bad. Whence came 
the former? and how and when were the corruptions intro- 
duced ? 

Dr. Butler has taken the more commonly received Christian 
view, namely, that of our second extract, being the same as 
that of Professor H. H. Wilson, and other eminent Oriental- 
ists. Professor Max Miiller, though not the safest champion 
of any cause, has said much in favor of the view given in the 
first extract, and has done more than any other man, except 
perhaps Rajah Rammohum Roy, to set these writings before 
the world in a more favorable light. Possibly the strictest 
orthodoxy will not be ready to forgive the learned professor 
for writing and sending forth his late work on the “Science 
of Comparative Religion ;” and yet it may not be the wisest 
for evangelical Christendom, because it possesses all the truth 
requisite to salvation, to look with supercilious or intolerant 
eye upon all the teachings found in other systems. There 
may be much of truth, much that is good, much that is divine, 
in the Vedas, as well as in the Mohammedan Koran, and in 
the sacred books of other religions, though that truth may be 
sadly distorted and inextricably mingled with errors of man’s 
devising. There is a question of great interest very closely 
related to this subject, which is as yet quite undecided, and which 
during the next decade or two will, we prophesy, be more ex- 
tensively discussed than the question of the origin either of 
man or of evil. It may be stated thus: Has there been, 
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during the history of our race, more than one center of man- 
ifest divine revelation? In other words, has God touched the 
human race, so as to communicate a revelation of his will at 
any point other than among the Hebrew people, and, after 
Christ, among his followers? or has he confided to the keep- 
ing of other races and languages the truths of his moral king- 
dom—especially a knowledge of the plan of salvation? Have 
any of the heathen nations been made the receptacles of a 
revelation in any definite form, even though less clear and 
specific, as other nations seemed to fall below the Hebrew 
patriarchs and prophets in their fitness to receive such reveal- 
ings? So much of truth, and even of high moral teaching, 
is found among certain peoples, that we must conclude, with 
the intuitional deists (as the Brahmos, or adherents of the 
Brahmo Samaj), either that God reveals himself to each in- 
telligent being, or that these peoples have by contact with 
other nations, or through the agency of missionaries in the 
very earliest ages, received many of the truths of our Bible, 
or that a revelation has been made to them direct as nations 
and peoples. When this interesting question shall have been 
settled, if that time comes before the millennium, it may throw 
much light upon the composition and precise character of the 
Hindu Scriptures; meantime they must be used to throw 
what light they may upon the question. 

As a matter of interest, and for the twofold purpose of 
showing, as we have stated, that very much of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good, may be found in the early writings 
of the Hindus, and also that a very near approach to the 
Christian scheme of redemption is easily traced in them, we 
here introduce a selection from the Ramayan of Valmiki, the 
sage, written in the Sanscrit language, long ages before the 
incarnation of Christ, and which is to-day read and rehearsed 
by hundreds and thousands of educated Hindus, in the hear- 
ing of the unlettered, by day and by night, so that the sound 
of the reading or rehearsal never ceases. This must of neces- 
sity exert a wonderful influence upon the lives of the people; 
and to the truth and virtue taught in it, and in kindred poems, 


we are inclined to attribute many of the noble traits and pecu- 
liar virtues of these people. The Ramayan is probably the 
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most ancient epic poem now extant, and is only exceeded by 
the Vedas in antiquity. It contains the history of the seventh 
incarnation of the god Vishnu, in the person of Ram, King 
of Ayodhya (Oude). “The style and language of the poem 
are those of an early heroic age, and there are signs of its 
having been popular at least three centuries before Christ.” 
In Mrs. Spier’s * Life in Ancient India” we find the follow- 
ing brief argument of the opening chapter: 

“The island of Ceylon had fallen under the dominion of a 
prince named Ravan, who was a demon of such power that, 
by dint of penance, he had extorted from the god Brahma a 
promise that no immortal should destroy him. Such a prom- 
ise was as relentless as the Greek Fates, from which Jove 
himself could not escape, and Ravan, now deeming himself 
invulnerable, gave up asceticism, and tyrannized over the 
whole of southern India. At length even the gods in heaven 
were distressed at the destruction of holiness and the oppres- 
sion of virtue consequent upon his tyrannies, and they called 
a council in the mansion of Brahmé to consider how the earth 
could be relieved of such a fiend. To this council came the 
god Vishnu, riding on an eagle, like the sun on a cloud; the 
other gods entreat him to give his aid, and he promises to be 
born on earth, and to accomplish the destruction of the terrific 
Ravan, the embodiment of evil: 

Thus to the Lord by whom the worlds were made, 
The gods of heaven in full assembly prayed: 

‘O, Brahma, mighty by thy tendered grace! 
Fierce Ravan, leader of the giant race, 

Torments the gods, too feeble to withstand 

The ceaseless fury of his heavy hand. 

From thee, well pleased, he gained in days of old 
That saving gift by which he waxes bold; 

And we, obedient to that high behest, 

Bear all his outrage, patient and oppresed. 


‘ He scourges—impious fiend!—earth, hell, and sky, 
And Indra,* lord of gods, would fain defy. 

Mad with thy boon, he vexes in his rage 

Fiend, angel, seraph, Brahman, saint, and sage. 








* The Hindu Jove or Jupiter; the regent of the visible heavens and of the infe- 
rior divinities. 
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From him the sun restrains his wonted glow, 
Nor dares the wind upon his face to blow; 

And ocean, necklaced with the wandering wave, 
Stills the wild waters till they cease to rave. 

O Father, lend us thine avenging aid, 

And slay this fiend, for we are sore afraid.’ 


They ceased. Then pondering in his secret mind, 
‘One way,’ he said, ‘to stay this scourge I find: 
Once, at his prayer, I swore his life. to guard 
From god and angel, fiend and heavenly bard; 

But the proud giant, in o'erweening scorn, 
Recked not of mortal foe, of woman born. 

Man, only man, this hideous pest may stay ; 
None else may take his charméd life away.’ 


When Brahma’s speech the gods and sages heard, 
Their fainting souls with hope reviving stirred ; 
Then, crowned with glory, like a mighty flame, 

Lord Vishnu * timely to the council came: 

Shell, mace, and discus in his hands he bore, 

And royal raiment, tinged with gold, he wore. 

Hailed by the gods, most glorious to behold, 

With shining armlets forged of burnished gold, 

He rode his eagle through the reverent crowd, 

Like the sun borne upon some darksome cloud. 

Lost in deep thought, he stood by Brahma’s side, 
While all the immortals praised his name, and cried: 
‘O Vishnu, Lord divine, thine aid we crave, 

Friend of the worlds, a ruined world to save. 

Divide thy godhead, Lord, and for the sake 

Of gods and men, man’s nature on THEE take ! 

Shrined in the bodies of four 7 children, spring 

From the three wives of fair Ayodhya’s king: f 
High rank with saints that godly prince may claim, 
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And those sweet queens, with Beauty, Grace, and Fame. 


Assume man’s nature thus, and slay in fight 


This common scourge, who laughs at heavenly might— 


The giant Ravan, who in senseless pride, 

Has, trusting to his own right arm, defied 

The hosts of Heaven, and ever plagues with woe, 
Seraphs and gods above and men below. 


Crushed are the blest, who roam through Nandan’s 2 shade, 


The saint, the seraph, and the heavenly maid. 





* The second person of the Hindu 7rimurti, or Trinity; the Preserver. 
t Dasarath, King of Ayodhya, or Oude, father of Ram. 


? The Celestial gardens of Indra; Elysium. 
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We, with the sages, Lord, to thee draw nigh, 
And crave thy succor that the fiend may die. 
Angel and chorister before thee bow; 

Our only hope, O conquering Lord, art thou. 
Arise, O king, regard the world below, 

And slay in fight the gods’ tremendous foe.’ 


Thus prayed the children of the sky; the Lord 
Supreme of gods, by all the world adored, 

Thus to the suppliants in answer spake: 

‘Fear not, ye sons of heaven, but comfort take; 
Ravan, your terror, by this hand shall fall, 
With son and grandson, lord and captain; all 
His friends and counselors, his kith and kin, 
Shall share his ruin as they share his sin. 
Dwelling as man among the sons of men, 

Thus will I triumph o’er the foe, and then 

The while ten thousand seasons roll away, 

Will guard the earth with mine imperial sway.’ 


Then nymph and angel, and the minstrel throng 
With heavenly voices raised the choral song, 
And all the region, filled with music, rang 

With lauds to Madhu’s* victor, while they sang: 
‘Go forth and fight and strike the monster dead, 
The scourge of saints, immortal Indra’s dread, 
The fell fiend Ravan, ravener abhorred, 

Slay him, and all his race, avenging Lord! 

Then turn triumphant to thy home on high, 
And reign forever in the ransomed sky.’ ” 


those from whom he compiled, whence and how came 
This is the question, and we leave it for others, « 
for another and more appropriate place than this paper. 


* A demon slain by Vishnu. 





Is it not evident that the writer of the above, no matter 
when, or where, or how, had attained to some knowledge of 
parts at least of the Christian, or certainly of the Hebrew, 
It seems hardly possible that without some inti- 
mation, received in some way, from some source, so clear a 
parallel to the plan of redemption, wrought out by Christ, 
could have been seen by any uninspired heathen writer. And 
if this knowledge was present to the mind of Valmiki, or 
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If there be a bottomless abyss this side the bottomless abyss, 
it surely must be Hindu metaphysics, especially as applied to 
matters of religion; and the system by which it is elaborated 
is so far removed from that of the inductive philosophy, which, 
with us, has achieved such wonderful results in the domain of 
psychology, that the Western mind is baffled in its attempt 
to grapple with that in which the educated Oriental mind 
seems to revel and delight. It may be that just that portion 
which we utterly fail to comprehend is the most finely wrought 
part of their system, and that thus we do the teachers of 
Hindu philosophy severe injustice. But this we doubt. The 
difficulty lies rather in their intermingling and confounding 
things which the canons of Sir William Hamilton and other 
Western teachers declare must be kept separate and distinct. 
For a time we move on smoothly, then suddenly sink beyond 
our depth. The Vedas teach the simplicity and rationalistic 
unity of the Divine Being: that he not only dwells in light, 
but 7s light; that he is eternal, self-existent, immutable, per- 
fect, incomprehensible, omniscient, infinitely happy, and the 
sustainer of all things. Vyas, the author or compiler of the 
Vedas, asserts that the Supreme Being is the material as well 
as the efficient cause of the Universe; and, by way of illustra- 
tion, shows that the human hair and nails, which are insensi- 
ble, grow from a sensible animal body; and again, that sen- 
tient vermin, as scorpions, centipedes, etc., spring from inani- 
mate sources, ordure, filth, ete. “The sea is one, and not 
other than its waters, yet waves, spray, drops, and froth differ 
from each other. So Brahm.” The first cause of all is Brahm; 
he is represented as inhabiting his own eternity, or, in figura- 
tive language—since the coiled serpent is the emblem of eter- 





nity 
first of created beings, and as springing immediately from 
the navel or center of the deity. The raw materials of the 
creation are supposed to be drawn out just as the spider’s 


as resting on this emblem. Brahma is represented as 


web is drawn out from itself. Man consists of three parts: 
one, spirit, which is included in two eases or bodies. The 
spirit of man is immaterial, and is an essential part of the 
Supreme Being. The corporeal part of man consists of two 
bodies—the material gross body, consisting of flesh, blood, 
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bones, etc., and the sublimated body, the counterpart in every 
thing of the gross, and the vehicle of the spirit when the 
body dies. By it the consciousness of identity is preserved, 
and the person recognized after death as before. If the spirit 
attains to absorption in Brahm, or becomes immured in vile 
flesh (as of the lower animals), this body is supposed to van- 
ish, otherwise it is immortal. 

The same authority as above teaches strange doctrines in 
physics. When nourishment is received into the corporeal 
frame, it undergoes a threefold distribution, according to its 
fineness or coarseness; corn and other terrene food becomes 
flesh, but the coarse particles are rejected, and the fine nour- 
ishes the mind. Water is converted into blood, the coarser 
particles are rejected, as urine, ete., the finer support the 
breath. Oil, ete., becomes marrow; the coarser portion is de- 
posited as bone, and the finer supplies the faculty of speech. 
A hundred and one arteries issue from the heart, one of which 
passes to the crown of the head. It is along this artery that 
the liberated soul, whose proper abode is the heart, makes its 
escape. From the crown of the head it passes along a sun- 
beam, through various regions to the sun; thence it proceeds 
to the moon, far beyond the sun. If it is to be rewarded with 
absorption, it advances from the moon to the region of light- 
ning, far beyond the moon, thence onward to the region of 
water, for lightning and thunder are beneath the rain-cloud 
and aqueous region. At length it arrives at the mansion of 
Indra. But if the soul has not merited final absorption, it 
must stop short, subject to transmigration at one or other of 
the intermediate regions, usually that of the moon; there, 
clothed with an aqueous form, it receives the recompense of 
its works, and thence retires to occupy a new body with re- 
sulting influence from its former deeds. The returning soul 
quits its watery frame in the lunar orb, and passes successively 
through ether, air, vapor, mist, and cloud into rain, and thus 
finds its way into a vegetating plant, and thence through the 
medium of nourishment into an animal embryo! 

Let Huxley, Darwin, and others take heart; they are in 
company with worthy ancients in their recondite researches. 
But we have wandered from “The Land of the Veda’”’ into 
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the Vedas themselves. Books so ancient and wonderful, 
having had such an influence in shaping the destiny of so 
many millions of our race, who for thousands of years have 
received them as divine, cannot be lightly thrown aside, but 
should be questioned as to how the good that is in them 
got there, and condemned only for the bad that so largely 
abounds. 

We note briefly here a few among many points of interest, 
some of which would give ample scope, not for a brief article 
only, but for a volume. 

Hinduism, or Brahmanism, is not, as commonly supposed, 
aunit. Under this title their exist two great religious sys- 
tems, each divided and subdivided almost indefinitely. One, 
polytheistic and idolatrous, existing for many long ages among 
the great masses of the people; the other, monotheistic, pro- 
fessed by numbers of the thinking classes, and running 
through all the gradations between the opposite extremes of 
spiritual and materalistic pantheism. It is the latter system 
that has in its later developments so charmed the liberal Chris- 
tianity of the present day—one of whose exponents, after 
years of unsuccessful missionary labor in trying to teach the 
Hindus of Calcutta how their ancient faith is received and 
preached in Boston, recently became so enamored of the doc- 
trines in their purity, as taught in the land of the Vedas and 
Shasters, that he even presented himself for membership in 
the Brahmo Samdj, and was rudely snubbed for his temerity 
by his would-be brethren, with Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, 
the present chief apostle of that faith, at their head, they re- 
fusing him the hand of Brahmo fellowship! This is pitiful. 
Baboo Keshub, Miss Carpenter, Mr. Dall, and more especially 
their sympathizers among the liberal Christian clergy of Eng- 
land and Boston, who fondly imagine that they have got down 
through the uncertain drift of the Old and New Testament 
records, to what they call “rock bottom,” may find, sooner or 
later, that it is not solid rock at all that is beneath them, but 
a species of crumbling stone, like brimstone. But the Brah- 


mo Samij, its members and admirers—Intuitional Deists they 
call themselves in India, on this side, Liberal Christians—a 
mere handful, even if we include all in Europe, Asia, and 
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America—have already received extended notice in these 
pages, and we will only say here that we have less confidence 
in the leaders, less hope in good being or to be done, and a 
stronger conviction that pride and ambition are at the bottom 
of this revival, than many who have written about it. The 
whole movement may be so overruled as to work mightily for 
the evangelization of India, but if so, it will not be with the 
sanction and aid of its present leaders and promoters. Many of 
these are direct or indirect products of missionary effort, and 
now they turn around and assume a patronizing air toward 
Christianity, and superciliously speak of the missionaries 
who taught them and their fathers as “good, but mistaken 
men.” Although convinced of the truth of Christianity, and 
having carefully observed that it is the only religion upon the 
face of the earth with the elements of constant and ultimate 
success inherent in it, yet refusing to become identified with 
it, and take their place among the rank and file of Christ’s 
militant millions—lest by so doing they become mere unno- 
ticed ciphers—they prefer to put themselves at the head of a 
small company, or church, in which enough of the truths and 
doctrines of the Bible shall be accepted to make their cause 
powerful for propagandism, and omitting just enough to show 
the world that it is not Christianity pur et simple, namely, the 
divinity of Christ and a written revelation. And what an omis- 
sion! With the amount of light they possess, and the good 
teaching and example they have had and still have, they may, 
sooner or later, become identified with the Christian Church; 
but the testimony of missionaries shows that it is harder 
to-day for one of them to take this step than for the man 
just waked from the death stupor of old Hinduism and idol- 
atry. 

We are glad the author presents his view, which is, without 
doubt, the correct one, of the much-misunderstood act of 
“blowing men from guns.” Americans had almost made out 
a case against the British Government for allowing this “re- 
finement of cruelty,” as it was called. Yet it was not cruel; 
it was not commonly practiced, being the act of only one or 
two officers, and they were severely censured in the leading 
English prints at the time. We believe these officers were 
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justified in thus sending terror into the hearts of those who 
were contemplating like horrid cruelties with those at Cawn- 
pore and Delhi, and guilty of like perfidy. We do not know 
whether those who have more recently, during the past year, 
blown mutinous Sepoys from the guns, had the same ground 
of justification or not. We fear not, and hope not. The 
whole matter and manner of this strange mode of punishment 
are little understood, at least in this country. Dr. Butler sets 
it in the right light. He says: 


Who will wonder that the men who stood around the door of the house 
of massacre (in Cawnpore, where, by the order of the demon Nana Sahib, 
over two hundred Christian women and children—the beautiful and re- 
fined wives and children of British officers—were in one hour cruelly put 
to the sword, or their dead and dying bodies dragged forth and thrown 
into the well outside) and gazed upon a sight that no other men had 
ever seen, and who, as they reflected on all they had themselves so vainly 
endured to save those whose gory mementoes lay before them, causing 
those sun-burned soldiers to sob and weep like children, that such sol- 
diers, in such circumstances, should have vowed vengeance against the 
perpetrators of this matchless cruelty? 


Concerning the mode of punishment he says: 


I have met with strange assertions, some assuming that the Sepoys were 
actually rammed into the guns, and then fired out! The mode usually was 
to sink a stake in the ground, and tie the man to it; the gun was behind 
him, from six to eight feet distant, loaded with blank cartridge, and when 
discharged it dissipated his remains. It was a quick and painless mode of 
death, for the man was annihilated, as it were, ere he knew that he was 
struck. But what the Sepoys objected to in it was the dishonor done to 
the body, its integrity being destroyed, so that the shraad—or funeral 
ceremony, which all caste Hindus invest with the highest significance, as 
essential to their having a happy transmigration—could not be performed 
for them; and thus their disembodied ghosts would, in their opinion, be 
destined to a wandering, indefinite condition in the other world, a thing 
which they regard as dreadful. 


This mode of punishment was introduced into India by the 
French during their brief rule in the south. And it certainly 
had the effect desired during the mutiny year in the north- 
west. From the hour when General Corbett inflicted it upon 
twelve ringleaders, who had risen one night and shot their 
officers, till the fall of Delhi, not a single Sepoy hand was 
raised against an officer’s life. 
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Dr. Butler’s personal reminiscences of the Sepoy rebellion 
of 1857, and his strange experiences, sad but successful, in 
founding the missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
North India, making up as they do a large portion of the 
book, are chapters of intensest interest, and read like the pages 
of a finished romance. The sad story of Cawnpore, and the 
relief of Lucknow by that gallant Christian knight, Sir Henry 
Havelock, will never lose their interest while the English lan- 
guage is spoken, or while travelers from all parts of the world 
visit these shrines, made sacred only a few years ago by such 
a wealth of human agony. 

After reading the “Land of the Veda,” many will doubt- 
less not only be awakened and aroused to a genuine missionary 
enthusiam to give and ‘labor and pray for the perishing myr- 
iads of India’s sons and daughters, but some will want to go 
there. May many more workers rise up and ask to be sent! 
And now that one may “put a girdle ’round the earth,” if not 
in “‘ forty seconds,”’ yet in a few weeks or months, and as India 
is being belted from end to end with railways, a stream of 
travel is setting in in that direction. Every day during the 
cold season, from October until March, parties of English 
and Americans may be seen visiting the sites of memorable 
events in that strange Oriental land—the ruined Residency at 
Lucknow, the beautiful Memorial Well at Cawnpore, the 
peerless Taj Mahal at Agra, the wonderful Kootub Minar at 
Delhi, the highest minaret in the world; tombs and temples, 
mosques and mausoleums, rock-cut cave temples and ancient 
ruins, such as India alone can display. Besides this, her 
Oriental pomp and magnificence, her beautiful scenery of 
tropic and temperate zone, her strange peoples, her grandest 
mountains, broad and mighty rivers, fertile valleys, populous 
cities, and all hoary as the Vedas with age. Pity it is that the 
nine-tenths of all these travelers are mere sight-seers or health- 
seekers, and take hardly sufficient interest in the millions of 
the lands through which they pass to even call upon the mis- 
sionary, ask him how his work prospers, and bid him God- 
speed. Too many prefer to get their impressions of mission- 
ary labor and success from godless consuls, merchants, and 
ship captains, who neither know nor care to know whether 
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the religion of Christ or Mohammed, the faith of Brahman 
or Buddhist, prevails. But we close with the closing thought 
of Dr. Butler—that the strength and progress of the Church 
of Christ in India to-day are in encouraging contrast with the 
weakness and obstructions of the ante-rebellion days: 


Already some of our native Christians are rising to positions of great 
responsibility in the Church, the State, and learned professions. The 
Maharajah Duleep Singh, its first royal convert, illustrates how its higher 
classes shall bow to Christ, and devote their influence and wealth to his 
glory; while government officers like Behari Lal Singh, and deputy 
magistrates, like Tarini Churn Mitter, prove how worthily public posi- 
tions can be filled by the followers of that faith. And their descendants 
shall yet occupy every office of their Government in the glad day when 
their Ganges shall flow only through Christian realms, and their fertile 
lands shall be cultured by a happy Christian population, whose redeemed 
country, no longer the Lanp or THe Vepa, “shall be called by a yew 
same, which the mouth of the Lord shall name.” 
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Commentary on the Gospels. By Tuos. O. Summers, D.D. 
Vols. I., I., ITI., [V.—Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Published by A. H. Redford, Agent, for the 
M. E. Church, South. 1873. 


The four volumes of Dr. Summers’s Commentary have been 
placed on our table, “with the compliments of the Editor and 
the Publisher.” It is with much pleasure that we have exam- 
ined, and now record the results of our examination, of these 
volumes of Notes. Especially have the author's estimate and 
exposition of the Gospel by St. John met our pleased approval. 
There are an earnestness and a terseness and a simplicity in 
his views of this Gospel, coupled with a firm faith in its Di- 
vine authority, which afford comfort and satisfaction to the 
Christian inquirer. He seems to comprehend well the grand 
import of this “ ‘Theological Gospel,” as he expressively de- 
nominates it. His spirit, too, throughout the entire Gospel, 
is thoroughly catholic, and so it is in each of the volumes, if 
we mistake not. 

We should expect a very large number of these books to be 
sold, especially among those who are teachers and pupils in 
Sunday-schools. The Methodists alone should give them a 
grand success, and we are certain many others will wish to see 
them. Such works ought to be in every family-library in the 
land. They bring the gospel home to the hearts of the peo- 
ple, particularly when written, like Dr. Summers’s Comment- 
aries, in simple, excellent English, with the very considerable 
avoidance of learned terms and original tongues. 


Alice McDonald; or, the Heroine of Principle. A Tale of the 
Nineteenth Century. By James tue Less. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Cumberland Presbyterian Printing House, 505 North Sixth 
Street. 1873. 


The author of this very popular work has placed a copy of 
the third edition upon our table. It is done up in very neat 
style within and without, and this edition has an attraction 
which was not possessed by its predecessors, that is, an excel- 
lent steel-plate likeness of Mrs. M. D. Ewing, wife of Rev. 
Finis Ewing, one of the fathers of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church. We read this book when it first came out, and 
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we are not at all surprised to find that a third edition has been 
demanded by the people. In fact, every member and friend of 
our Church ought to read it, and almost any one who begins 
the perusal will hardly quit it until it is read through. The 
character of the conversations between various persons who 
appear in the course of the story, and especially such as those 
of Mr. Wiseman and Mr. Waters, is quite entertaining. The 
camp-meeting scenes refresh the memory of many persons 
upon once-familiar experiences, on which they delight to 
dwell, and to many others they present pictures of things 
which they have never witnessed, but of which they have 
heard much. We doubt not that the edition will be sold in a 
short space of time. For the work, address W. E. Dunaway, 
Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 


Ke ntucky’s Son: or, Roughing it around Paris. By EpWARD 
Kine, Author of “ My Paris.” 

Cross and Crescent; or, Young America in Turk y and Greece. 
By Wittiam T. Apams (Oliver Optic), Author of “ Outward 
Bound,” ete. 

The Treasure of the Seas. By Prof. James DeMILiE, Author 
of the B. O. W. C., ete. 

Sallie Williams; or, The Mountain Girl. By Mrs. E. D. Cue- 
ney, Author of “‘ Patience,” ete. Lllustrated. 

Only Girls. By Virernta F. Townsenp. 

These beautifully bound books are all from the prolific pub- 
lishing house of Lee & Shepard, Boston, and are for sale by 
Wheeler, Marshall & Bruce, Nashville, Tenn. 

There are many attractive features connected with the va- . 
rious subjects presented, and they are clothed in suitable and 
pleasant language. As these books are principally designed 
for the benefit of youth, we have to say that such stories as that 
of “* The Cross and the Crescent”’ are fitted to do much good 
and afford very useful historical, geographical, and other in- 
formation. But we think such a book as “ Kentucky’s Son” 
is almost wholly bad; scarcely any thing in it to redeem its 
really vicious tendencies. It seems as if the author thought 
that as his scenes were at and around Paris, he must necessa- 
rily present a something of dark plots and wild deeds. How 
much higher ideal would it have been had he offered us a 
story of beautiful and happy things in human life and charac- 
ter for the purpose of brightening and softening the picture of 
those fearful days of the Siege of Paris. The best thing in 
the book is Kentucky's devotion to his friend Cocoon. But 
what a miserable end does the author bring the latter to, re- 
minding us very much of such scenes as are common in Eu- 
gene Sue and his class of writers. 





